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Better Bacon and Better Markets 


YOU may be one of the thousands of progressive farmers 
who raise the finer hogs from which Armour’s Star Bacon 


is obtained. 


The sales of this bacon have increased steadily year by 
year. An ordinary packing and marketing organization 
might have been satisfied with such progress. But the 
Armour policy is always saying “make it better.” That’s 


what Armour did with Armour’s Star Bacon. 


We changed to selling it in thin, uniform slices that 
enable bringing out the best flavor and saving time in cook- 
ing. Next we packed it in window-top cartons and cello- 
phane wrappings — to identify and protect it, while at the 


same time permitting the housewife to see it. 


Finally we devised an extraordinary new method of 
selection, cure and smoke. The result is Armour’s “Fixed- 
Flavor” Star Bacon. It has won thousands upon thousands 


of new customers! 


This improvement resulted from a sincere desire to be 
of still greater service to producers and consumers as 
expressed by the Armour policy of: 

Better values to customers 


Better markets for producers 


Better earnings through efficiency 
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THE NEW AND MODERN 


ARMOUR 482 COMPANY 
SA, 


LISTEN TO the Armour Hour every Friday night over 36 stations associated 
with the N. B. C.— Central standard time 8.30 P.M.-9 P.M. 
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New Fifth Edition. Fully Illustrated 


Calf Book Sent Free! 


Many interesting facts on handling calves 
are brought out in this 32-vage illustrated 
booklet. Some of the subjects are: 

Increasing Calf Crop; Castrating and 
Branding Calves; Dehorning and Vaccinat- 
ing Calves; Cause of Blackleg; Symptoms 
of Blackleg; Treatment of Blackleg; Recent 
Improvements in Blackleg Vaccines; When 
to Vaccinate; How to Vaccinate; etc. 


WRITE TODAY FOR YOUR COPY 


ake of 
Your Pocketbook— 


Vaccinate Every Calf! 


O sure are the results—so small is the cost— 
no cattleman can afford to neglect the pro- 
tection that Franklin Blackleg Bacterin gives. 


One dose immunizes for life. 


+ The most exacting scientific methods safeguard 
the purity of every drop. 


Harmless to the youngest calf—yet powerfully potent in 
destroying Blackleg germs. 


The double sterilization of the Franklin brand eliminates all 
toxic poisons. The 10 to 1 concentration permits small doses 
that confer quick immunity. 
Local Drug Store Agencies in nearly all range buying 
centers supply fresh stocks—otherwise direct. 


Send today for new edition of the famous “Calf Book.” 


O. M. Franklin Blackleg Serum Co. 


Denver, Kansas City, Wichita, Alliance, Rapid City, 
Amarillo, Fort Worth, Marfa, El Paso, 
Santa Maria, Calgary 


KLIN 








TURNING FEED ~~ 


INTO MEAT/ 


Whaes CATTLE are feeding at the trough...puiting 
pounds of feed in their stomachs...putting pounds 
of meat on their carcasses...that’s when you can 
see the real worth of a feed. That’s when Purina 
Steer Fatena Chow tells its story best. 


Three realcattle feeds are in Purina Steer Fatena 
Chow...cottonseed...linseed...molasses. Put to- 
gether in just the right proportion...turned over 
and over in modern mixers, 960 times. The stuff is 
in these pounds of feed that a steer finds easy to 
turn unto pounds of meat...pounds that grow quickly 

... pounds that carry dollars-and-cents finish. These 
words come not from the makers of Purina Steer 
Fatena Chow but from the tongues of the many, 
many cattlemen who are feeding it. Purina Mills, 
915 Checkerboard Square, Saint Louis, Missouri. 


Eat Beef 
Today 
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Aberdeen-Angus Cattle 


PREPARED BY THE AMERICAN ABERDEEN-: 


been set forth concerning the crigin and 

early development of the Aberdeen-Angus 
breed of cattle. While the exact origin of the breed 
is purely speculative, it is generally agreed that the 
breed descended from the native hornless cattle 
found in the Buchan district of Scotland. 

The first systematic improvement of the breed 
began during the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury in the counties of Aberdeen, Kinkardine, and 
Forfar in northeastern Scotland. Most famous of 
these early breeders and improvers of Aberdeen- 
Angus cattle were Hugh Watson, of Keillor; William 
McCombie, of Tillyfour, and Sir George Macpherson 
Grant, of Ballindalloch. In addition to these three 
outstanding breeders, there were a number of con- 
temporary breeders who did much to improve the 
quality and type of the black cattle of Scotland during 
the nineteenth century. All of these early improvers 
aimed to perfect the type of native cattle and to 
develop a breed that would be compact in form and 
thick-fleshed, that possessed early-maturing qualities, 
and that would produce an economical beef carcass. 
It was their aim to produce an animal that couid be 
grown at a profit, lift the mortgage from the poor 
man’s farm or pay the rent of the tenant farmer, and 
at the same time produce a carcass that would meet 
the requirements of the select beef trade of England 
and Scotland. How well these early improvers suc- 
ceeded in this undertaking is attested by the mar- 
velous record that has been made by the breed in the 
feed-lots, on the range and farm, on the market, on 
the block, and in the show-ring, both in the British 
Isles and in America. 


NUMBER OF DIFFERENT VIEWS HAVE 


ANGUS BREEDERS’ ASSOCIATION 


First Importations into America 


Aberdeen-Angus cattle were first imported into 
the United States in 1873. Records show that at that 
time George Grant, of Victoria, Kansas, imported 
three non-regisered black-poll bulls. These were 





EVENTUATION OF PAGE 
Senior and Grand Champion Aberdeen-Angus Bull, International Live 
Stock Exposition, 1930—Exhibited by Briarcliff Farms, Inc. 


used on the native cows of that section of the coun- 
try, and the cross resulted in the production of excel- 
lent beef cattle. They were thick-fleshed, hardy, and 
excellent cattle for the feed-lot. Cattle-dealers and 
slaughterers were somewhat skeptical at first about 
the weight and dressing percentage of these cattle. 
They found, however, that the gains made by the 
cattle in the feed-lot were very satisfactory—that 
they weighed more than was generally estimated on 
fat cattle of their age and size. They also sired 
nearly all hornless calves, which was an advantage in 
handling cattle in the feed-lot and on the market. 
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The first purebred breeding cattle were imported 
into the United States in 1878, when Anderson & 
Findlay, of Lake Forest, Illinois, brought over five 
purebred heifers and one purebred bull. This initial 
importation was followed by numerous importations 
during the early eighties. In 1881, J. V. Farrell, also 





BLACKCAP OF GLENROCK 3D 


Senior and Grand Champion Aberdeen-Angus Female, International Live 

Stock Exposition, 1929—Exhibited by Harrison & Ryan, Harlan, Iowa 
of Lake Forest, imported eighty head of breeding 
cattle. These were divided among Mr. Farrell, Ander- 
son & Findlay, and T. W. Harvey, of Turlington, 
Nebraska. Mr. Farrell shipped his cattle to the 
famous XIT Ranch in Texas, where Aberdeen-Angus 
bulls were used for many years. Subsequent impor- 
tations were made by numerous breeders in the Corn 
Belt, including many of the outstanding cattle from 
Scotland, which played an important part in the 
founding of purebred herds of Aberdeen-Angus breed- 
ing cattle in the United States and Canada. Several 
thousand head of breeding cattle were imported dur- 
ing the eighties, being used very largely for the 
establishment of herds throughout the Middle West. 
Numerous importations were made from time to time, 
to introduce new blood or to strengthen individual 
herds, up to 1921, after which practically no new 
blood was introduced until 1929, when the Hartley 
Stock Farms at Page, North Dakota, brought over an 
importation of fifteen heifers and two bulls. 


Steady Progress of Breed 


With these early importations as the foundation 
for the breed in America, steady progress has been 
made, and the breed is becoming increasingly popular 
in all sections of the country. For many years most 
of the purebred herds were found on the farms in the 
states of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Iowa, and 
Minnesota. Purebred bulls for commercial herds 
were secured very largely from herds in the states 
mentioned. While today most of the purebred herds 
are located in these states, new herds are being estab- 
lished in all parts of the country. On the Pacific 
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coast a number of purebred herds have been estab- 
lished in recent years, but the greatest increase has 
been in the founding of commercial herds for beef 
production. The same condition prevails in the range 
territory of Texas, Oklahoma, Kansas, Colorado, 
Nebraska, South Dakota, and Montana. In these 
states many herds of commercial breeding cattle have 
been established in recent years, and many of the 
choice Aberdeen-Angus feeding cattle for the Corn 
Belt states now originate there. 

Aberdeen-Angus cattle are becoming very popular 
in the fenced range area because of their hardiness, 
the high percentage of calves produced, and the active 
demand for these calves at top prices. Many of the 
calves produced in these states have been prize- 
winners in the carload lots at the leading fat-stock 
shows and as commercial cattle upon all the important 
markets of the country. 

A new and very fertile field for Aberdeen-Angus 
cattle is in the southeastern section of the United 
States. With the elimination of the tick in that 
region, many Aberdeen-Angus bulls have been 
secured by farmers in those states. By the use of 
these purebred sires on the native cows, a superior 
type of market cattle is being produced, commanding 
the attention of those interested in beef production 
because of the improved quality of the cattle, the 





COLLEGE PRIDE 


Aberdeen-Angus Yearling Steer, Adjudged Grand Champion Steer, All 
Breeds and Ages, Southwestern Exposition and Fat Stock Show, Fort 
Worth, 1931—Exhibited by Texas A. & M. College 


greater weight for age,-and the marked increase in 
the price received for the better cattle. Many pure- 
bred herds are being established, following the intro- 
duction of purebred bulls for improvement purposes. 


Popularity in Eastern States 


A decade ago there were very few Aberdeen- 
Angus herds of beef cattle in the eastern and New 
England states. During the past ten years more 
than one hundred herds of purebred Aberdeen- 
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Angus cattle have been founded in this region, in 
addition to the general use of Aberdeen-Angus sires 
on many of the grade herds. The East offers an 
exceptional field for the development of Aberdeen- 
Angus breeding herds. While the East was looked 
upon as a strictly dairy section for many years, 
people now begin to realize that there is a splendid 
opportunity to develop and maintain good beef herds. 
There are many farms which are not too well suited 
for cultivation, but which have ample pasture to 
carry a good herd of breeding cows, in addition to the 
general farm operations. Many of these farmers 
have taken advantage of this situation and are now 
branching out into beef production. The remarkable 
records which the breed has made in the show-ring 
and on the markets of the country have made the 
Aberdeen-Angus breed a strong favorite in the east- 
ern states. The size of the Aberdeen-Angus herds in 
the East vary from a few head of cattle on some 
farms up to more than one thousand purebred 
cattle, in addition to several hundred head of commer- 
cial cattle, on Briarcliff Farms. 


Aberdeen-Angus meet the requirements of a wide 





PUREBRED ABERDEEN-ANGUS COWS IN PASTURE 
Owned by Briarcliff Farms, Inc., Pine Plains, N. Y. 
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range of conditions, as is indicated by their distribu- 
tion. The cattle are good rustlers, and will forage for 
feed if it is to be found. They are easily handled on 
the range, as well as under average farm conditions. 


Crossing Aberdeen-Angus with Grade Cows 

Purebred Aberdeen-Angus bulls are popular for 
crossing on grade cows. They possess several marked 
advantages for this purpose. The breed being horn- 
less, and having been developed as a hornless breed, 
more than 95 per cent of calves from horned cows 
sired by purebred Aberdeen-Angus bulls will be horn- 
less. This means that there is no work of dehorning 
grade calves from this cross, and no losses or setbacks 
because of dehorning. Losses due to bruises from 
horns in shipping are also avoided. In the second 


place, the color of the offspring, regardless of the 
color of the dam of the calf, will be black or blue- 
gray. This gives the calves for the feed-lot a uniform 
color, which is a marked advantage in feeding and 
marketing cattle. In addition to the before-mentioned 
advantages of hornless calves and uniformity of 
color, the smooth and thick fleshing characteristics of 
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the breed are transmitted to a very marked degree 
by the sire. These factors account for the popularity 
of cross-bred or grade Aberdeen-Angus calves or 
yearlings for feeding purposes. 

Aberdeen-Angus cows are prolific, and the longev- 
ity of the breed is unexcelled. Many small herds kept 
under farm conditions report 100 per cent calf crops. 
On the ranges it is not uncommon to find herds with 
from 85 to 95 per cent calf crops. There are on record 
in the office of the American Aberdeen-Angus Breed- 
ers’ Association many cows which have produced from 
twelve to eighteen calves, and continue to breed up to 
twenty or more years of age. 

The constantly growing popularity of the breed is 
in large measure due to the unusual record which the 
breed has made in the American show-ring and upon 
the market. It is seldom that a day passes without 
some market paper reporting a carload of Aberdeen- 
Angus topping the market. This is due to the excel- 
lent quality of the beef carcass secured from an 
Aberdeen-Angus bullock. The breed not only has the 
distinction of constantly topping the market, but the 
cattle make rapid gains in the feed-lot, and do it eco- 
nomically. 

Record in Show-Ring 


Aberdeen-Angus, while fewer in numbers than the 
other beef breeds, have been an important factor in 
commercial beef production. In the carload-lot pro- 
duction contests the breed has been a contender for 
top honors, and has won on numerous occasions. Their 
weight for age, splendid beef type, and quality of 
carcass produced have placed the breed in high esteem 
among the packer buyers of the country. The breed 
has made an unsurpassed record in the American 
show-ring. No important show has been held during 
the past quarter of a century in which Aberdeen- 
Angus have not been important contenders for cham- 
pionship honors. Notably among these is the Inter- 
national Live Stock Exposition at Chicago. At this 
great show, purebred, grade, or cross-bred Aberdeen- 
Angus have won over 60 per cent of all the champion- 
ships, with all breeds competing. Since the estab- 
lishment of this exposition, in 1900, twenty-nine 
shows have been held. During this period Aberdeen- 
Angus have won sixteen out of twenty-nine grand 
championships in the single-steer division. In the 
group of three steers the breed has won nineteen out 
of twenty-seven grand championships. In the fat- 
carload division of the show, which is by far the 
largest of any fat-carload show in the world, Aber- 
deen-Angus have won twenty-five out of twenty-nine 
grand championships. In the carcass contest, with all 
breeds competing, animals of Aberdeen-Angus breed- 
ing have won twenty-eight out of twenty-nine grand 
championships. In this carcass contest the breed has 
won 68.75 per cent of all prizes awarded. 
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High Prices Paid for Finished Cattle 


The breed has not only made an enviable record of 
winnings at the leading shows of the country, but has 
also established a splendid record in the prices paid 
for finished cattle. During the twenty-nine-year 
period since the founding of the International Live 
Stock Exposition all the show cattle in the carload-lot 
division have been sold at public auction. A summary 
of these sale reports shows that the Aberdeen-Angus 
averaged $1.50 per hundred pounds higher than its 
nearest competitor. The world’s record price for a 
carload of cattle was established in 1926, when the 
grand-champion carload of Aberdeen-Angus sold at 
$55 per hundred pounds. The world’s record price of 
$8.30 per pound for a single steer was paid for the 
grand champion—an Aberdeen-Angus—at the 1930 
East St. Louis Live Stock Exchange Show. The 
breed also holds the world’s record price for a car- 
cass—$7 per pound paid for the grand-champion Aber- 
deen-Angus in 1925. The breed holds the world’s 
record price on the sale, not only of finished cattle, but 
also of feeder cattle. At the 1927 American Royal 
Live Stock Show at Kansas City, $26 per hundred 
pounds was paid for the grand-champion carload of 
feeder calves, which price has never been equaled. 

Premier awards and prices on Aberdeen-Angus 
have not been restricted to the International Live 
Stock Exposition at Chicago or to cattle produced in 
the Corn Belt. The breed has always been a strong 
contender for championship honors at such shows as 
the Pacific International, at Portland, Oregon; the 
National Western Live Stock Show, at Denver, Colo- 
rado; the Ak-Sar-Ben, at Omaha, Nebraska; the 
American Royal, at Kansas City, Missouri; the South- 
western Exposition, at Fort Worth, Texas; the East- 
ern States Exposition, at Springfield, Massachusetts ; 
and the Baltimore, Maryland, and Lancaster, Pennsyl- 
vania, Fat Stock Shows. The cattle exhibited at these 
shows were not the product of any one region of the 
United States, but represented practically every sec- 
tion, showing the wide adaptability of the breed. Top 
price records for fat cattle are not restricted to the 
sales in connection with the shows. Aberdeen-Angus 
are constantly topping the daily markets of the 
country. 

Public auction sales of Aberdeen-Angus breeding 
cattle have been held for a number of years. Records 
in the office of the association reveal a range of yearly 
prices from a low average of $130.35 per head, secured 
in 1905 on 1,084 head of cattle in twenty-two sales. 
The highest average was made in 1920, when 5,342 
cattle were sold in 115 public sales at an average of 
$705.90 per head. During the past five years the 
average price per head for Aberdeen-Angus breeding 
cattle sold at auction has ranged from $146 in 1926 
to $231.80 realized in 1929. 
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Aberdeen-Angus have always been popular for 
baby-beef club work. In this project they have made 
a splendid record both in the winnings made and in 
the prices received. Many of the present breeders of 
Aberdeen-Angus cattle became interested in the breed 
through club work. 


Association Organized in 1883 


The American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ Associa- 
tion was organized in 1883. The association now has 
a membership of about 6,000. These are located in 
every state in the Union, Hawaii, and Canada. lowa 
leads in the number of members, followed by Illinois, 
Missouri, Indiana, and Minnesota. An average of 120 
to 150 new members are added to the roll of the asso- 
ciation each year. The association is active in the 
promotion of the breed through the appropriation of 
special premiums to state and national shows. In 
recent years a large number of baby-beef clubs have 
been given support by offering of special premiums 
for Aberdeen-Angus calves exhibited. In 1929 more 
than 200 county, state, and national clubs received 
special aid from the association. Public auction sales 
of breeding cattle under the auspices of the associa- 
tion are held each year in connection with the leading 
shows of the country. 


The total number of cattle recorded to date is 
445,000. Thirty-eight volumes of the “Herd-Book” 
have now been published. 


The office of the association is in the Record Build- 
ing, Union Stock Yards, Chicago, Illinois. 


IMPORTANT WINNINGS IN INTER-BREED 
CONTESTS BY ABERDEEN-ANGUS, 1930 


Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Ogden, Utah—Won by J. B. 
Hollinger, Chapman, Kan. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Denver, Colo.—Won by 
Colorado Agricultural College, Fort Collins, Colo. 

Grand Champion Carload Fat Steers, Denver, Colo.— Won by 
A. H. Schmidt, Kansas City, Mo. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Denver, Colo—Won by 
Katheryn Spatz, Arriba, Colo. 

Grand Champion Carload Fat Steers, Fort Worth, Tex.—Won 
by A. H. Schmidt, Kansas City, Mo. 

Grand Champion Carload Fat Cattle, Lancaster, Pa.—Won by 
Park Shauboch, Lancaster, Pa. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Illinois State Fair—Won by 
Sarah Ann Tolan, Farmingdale, Ill. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Iowa State Fair—Won by 
Robert Stanley, Earlham, Iowa. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Indiana State Fair—Won by 
James Lockwood, Valonia, Ind. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Michigan State Fair—-Won 
by Forsyth McCrone, Milan, Mich. 

Grand Champion Carload Fat Steers, Ohio State Fair—-Won 
by Fred Blecke, Luckey, Ohio. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Indiana State Fair—Won 
by Henry Schmuecker & Son, Blairstown, Iowa. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Minnesota State Fair—Won 
by University of Minnesota. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Michigan State Fair—Won 
by W. E. Scripps, Orion, Mich. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, New York State Fair— 
Won by Briarcliff Farms, Inc., Pine Plains, N. Y. 
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Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Virginia State Fair—Won 
by Briarcliff Farms, Inc. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Eastern States Exposition, 
+ Sanaa Mass.—Won by Elmer Jenks, Feeding Hills, 
Mass. 

Grand Champion Carload Fat Cattle, Eastern States Exposi- 
tion—Won by Briarcliff Farms, Inc. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Eastern States Exposition 
—Won by Briarcliff Farms, Inc. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Davenport, Iowa—Won by 
Bill Hauft, Columbus Junction, Iowa. 

Te Production Contest—Won by A. H. Whittum, Stuart, 
owa. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Cleveland Live Stock Show, 
Cleveland, Ohio—Won by Donald Lacy, Trinway, Ohio. 

Grand Champion Single Fiat Steer, Inter-State Fair, Spokane, 
Wash.—Won by Congdon & Battles, Yakima, Wash. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Oregon State Fair—Won 
by Oregon State College. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Washington State Fair— 
Won by Congdon & Battles. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Virginia State Fair—Won 
by A. J. Green, Jr., Markham, Va. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Kansas State Fair—Won by 
Kenneth Cooper, Carbondale, Kan. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Tri-State Show, St. Joseph, 
Mo.—Won by Edna Mae Brown, King City, Mo. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Baltimore Fat Stock Show— 
Won by George Thornton, New Berlin; III. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Junior Live Stock Show, 
South St. Paul, Minn.—Won by Earl Sorg, Hastings, Minn. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Louisville Fat Stock Show 
—Won by Paul Rich, Lancaster, Pa. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, Junior Live Stock Show, 
Madison, Wis~—Won by Keith Vesperman, Lancaster, Pa. 

Grand Champion Carload Fat Cattle, Baltimore Fat Stock 
Show—Won by Tolan Farms, Farmingdale, III. 

Grand Champion Carload Fat Cattle, Pacific International— 
Won by Congdon & Battles. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Baltimore Fat Stock Show 
—Won by Briarcliff Farms, Inc. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, Pacific International—Won 
by Montana State College, Bozeman, Mont. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, American Royal Live Stock 
Show—Won by W. E. Scripps, Orion, Mich. 

Grand Champion 4-H Club Steer, East St. Louis Exchange 
Show—Won by P. F. Tolan, Farmingdale, Ill. This calf 
sold for the world’s record price of $8.30 per pound. 

Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, West Michigan Winter 
Show—Won by Woodcote Stock Farm, Ionia, Mich. 

Reserve Grand Champion Carload Fat Cattle at Ak-Sar-Ben, 
Omaha; American Royal, Los Angeles, Baltimore, and Ohio. 

At the International Live Stock Exposition, Chicago, the breed 
won: Grand Champion Single Fat Steer, won by J. F. 
McKenny, King City, Mo.; Grand Champion 4-H Club 
Steer, won by Sarah Ann Tolan, Farmingdale, Ill.; Grand 
Champion Group of Three Steers, won by Briarcliff Farms, 
Inc., Pine Plains, N. Y.; Grand Champion Group of Three 
Steers, Get of One Sire, won by Briarcliff Farms, Inc.; 
Grand Champion Carcass Steer on Foot, won by Briarcliff 
Farms, Inc.; Grand Champion Carload Fat Cattle, won by 
Tolan Farms, Farmingdale, Ill.; Grand Champion Carload 
Feeders, won by H. M. Catron, Bozeman, Mont. Grand 
Champion Carcass was from a cross-bred with an Aber- 
deen-Angus dam, won by the University of Wisconsin. 
The breed also won Reserve Grand Champion 4-H Club 
Steer, Group of Three Steers, Get of One Sire, Carcass 
Steer on Foot, Carcass, and Carload Fat Cattle. 

In addition to the above winnings, many Grand Champion- 
ships were won at district and local shows. 


Meat-Packing Important Industry in Canada 


Slaughtering and meat-packing ranks third among 
Canadian industries. Production in 1929 was valued at 
$185,843,000—an increase of $11,746,000 over the preceding 
year. Beeves to the number of 719,520 were slaughtered in 
1929 (against 725,808 in 1928); calves, 364,797 (390,223); 
hogs, 2,639,005 (2,824,990) ; sheep and lambs, 364,797 (638,863). 
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NEW MEXICO’S COWMEN MEET AT LAS VEGAS 


HE SEVENTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

New Mexico Cattle Growers’ Association assembled in Las 
Vegas on March 3 and 4, with a representative attendance 
from all over the state. In the distribution of his favors, the 
weather man of late has been rather generous to the South- 
west, and the promising condition of the range was reflected 
in the hopeful outlook of the meeting. Much interest was 
shown in the coming report of the Public Lands Committee 
(released since the meeting), live-stock theft laws, and the 
subject of co-operative marketing. 

President R. H. Royall in his presidential address summed 
up the happenings of the past year, both state and national, 
as they affect the cattle business. The set-up and scope of the 
Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association were 
explained by its president, C. N. Arnett, of Denver. E. N. 
Wentworth, director of Armour’s Live Stock Bureau, Chicago, 
dealt with the topic of “Standardizing Beef Marketing.” At 
this point Francis Wilson, New Mexico’s representative on the 
Committee on the Conservation and Administration of the 
Public Domain, gave a summary of the committee’s findings, 
whereupon the Public Land Committee of the association sub- 
mitted its report, reiterating its recommendations that the 
domain be turned over to the states, with the granting of 
priority rights to established users. 

The second day’s session was opened by a meat-cutting 
demonstration given by Professor D. L. MacIntosh, represent- 
ing the National Live Stock and Meat Board. “Rates on Live 
Stock from, to, and between Points in New Mexico” were dis- 
cussed by Charles E. Blaine, Phoenix, Ariz., traffic counsel of 
the American National Live Stock Association. John M. Hazel- 
ton, Kansas City, Mo., editor of the American Hereford Jour- 
nal, told of “Sires That Have Made Hereford History,” and 
L. H, Hauter, extension economist of the New Mexico College 
of Agriculture and Mechanic Arts, presented his views on 
“The Live-Stock Outlook.” 

In the afternoon, the activities of the American National 
Live Stock Association were set forth by Secretary F. E. 
Mollin. “Progress in National Live-Stock Marketing” was the 
subject chosen by Dr. O. O. Wolf, of the National Live Stock 
Marketing Association. Dr. F. K. Schneider, of the Bureau 
of Animal Industry, concluded the speakers’ program with 
an illustrated talk on “The Cow Business.” 


These resolutions were passed: 


Urging representatives of state in Congress to continue 
fight for adequate tariff on hides; 

Requesting that Congress modify present law so as to 
provide that only home-grown meats be purchased by govern- 
ment agencies; 

Indorsing action of Federal Farm Board in establishing 
co-operative marketing system; 

Asking that market agencies which have not already 
expressed willingness to do so take speedy action toward 
collection of 25 cents per car for support of National Live 

. Stock and Meat Board; 

Urging continuation and enlargement of government 
beef-grading service; 

Protesting against proposed regulation requiring tubercu- 
lin-testing of feeder cattle from the range country before 
shipping them into accredited areas; 

Favoring formation of National Live Stock Loss Preven- 
tion Board to reduce waste from bruises due to improper 
handling in transit; 

Indorsing ten-year program for control of predatory 
animals and injurious rodents; 

Urging members to subscribe to THE PRODUCER; 

Opposing change in state law regulating movement of 
live stock and fresh meats in trucks; 

Opposing any increase in number of counties in state; 

Calling on government to supply sufficient funds for com- 
pletion of survey of feeding habits of game; 
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Sending best wishes to C. M. O’Donel and Ray Morley 
for early restoration of their health; 
Expressing sorrow at death of Victor Culberson. 


R. H. Royall, of Tyrone, was honored by being re-elected 
president for the coming year, and Miss Bertha Benson con- 
tinues in the position of secretary, at Albuquerque, which she 
has filled with such satisfaction ever since the inception of 
the association. Next year’s convention goes to Carlsbad. 

It has been decided by the Executive Board to inaugurate 
an intensive state-wide “Eat More Beef” campaign. After 
consultation with representatives of the packers, this cam- 
paign has been arranged to be conducted for one week four 
times during the year, beginning with the week of April 4, 
on the following basis: newspaper publicity, in the form of 
advertisements and news items, to be furnished by the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board; radio talks, likewise to 
be supplied by the Meat Board; placards and posters in all 
butcher shops, hotels, restaurants, and banks; correspondence 
with individuals, public and state institutions, and schools; 
co-operation with the State Extension Service of the State 
College, and with local wholesalers and retailers. A committee 
has been named to carry on this work, consisting of Lee S. 
Evans, Marquez; Albert K. Mitchell, Albert; and Floyd W. Lee, 
Albuquerque. 


THE KANSAS CONVENTION 


HE EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVENTION OF THE 

Kansas Live Stock Association was held in Wichita March 
4-6, with the largest attendance for several years. In spite of 
the depressed condition of the live-stock industry, a spirit of 
good cheer prevailed. 

The first day was given up purely to business. Secretary 
J. H. Mercer presented his report, reviewing the past year’s 
work. The matter of financing the activities of the National 
Live Stock and Meat Board was debated, and a resolution was 
adopted requesting commission firms, beginning April 1, to 
deduct 25 cents per car for this purpose, instead of the pre- 
vious 5 cents. : 

On the morning of March 5, President Jesse C. Harper 
delivered his annual address, stressing the necessity of reduc- 
ing both the number of cattle and production costs. He was 
followed by M, Diesing, vice-president of the Cudahy Packing 
Company, Omaha, who spoke on “Size and Quality of Meat 
Animals for Slaughter.” Professor C. W. McCampbell, of the 
Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhattan, discussed 
“Feeding Cattle on the Range.” In the afternoon, the subject 
of “Creep-Feeding Calves” was dealt with by Professor J. J. 
Moxley, of the State Agricultural College. W. A. Long, of 
Fowler, spoke on “Feeding Sheep and Lambs for Market,” and 
Arnold Berns, of Peabody, on “Feeding Wheat to Live Stock.” 
Each of the speeches was followed by discussion. 

Proceedings on March 6 were opened by Fred Carp, of 
Wichita, who talked on “Making Pork in Kansas.” The last 
eddress on the program, entitled “The Live-Stock Situation, 
Present and Future,” was given by F. E. Mollin, secretary of 
the American National Live Stock Association, Denver, who 
also explained the work of that organization. 

The entire list of officers was given a vote of confidence 
by being re-elected: J. C. Harper, Sitka, president; Frank 
Atkinson, Burdick, first vice-president; John W. Briggs, Pro- 
tection, second vice-president; P. F. Eggen, Sedan, third vice- 
president; Chester W. Davis, Holton, fourth vice-president; 
and J. H. Mercer, Topeka, secretary-treasurer. 


“TI think THE Propucer is wonderful, and do not want to 
miss any of the issues.”—S. MANHEIMER, Seattle, Wash. 
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April, 1931 


TEXAS ASSOCIATION MEETS IN 
CORPUS CHRISTI 


OTH IN POINT OF ATTENDANCE AND IN ENTER- 

tainment provided, the fifty-fifth annual convention of 
the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ Association, held 
at Corpus Christi on March 17-19, will rank among the most 
noteworthy in the history of the organization. Especially 
memorable was the visit to the King Ranch, where the execu- 
tors of that splendid estate—the most extensive cattle prop- 
erty in the country—led by Richard M. Kleberg, former 
president of the association, showed the delegates what is 
being done in large-scale breeding in the Gulf country. 
Besides, there was a banquet tendered members of the Execu- 
tive Committee, with their guests, at the Nueces Hotel, by 
Colonel W. W. Jones; luncheons and teas for the ladies; dances 
every evening; a wrestling match; a midnight show; boat 
races; a review of bathing beauties; a visit to the United 
States destroyer “Claxton,” anchored in the harbor; and such 
other features as only a city situated in a semi-tropical climate 
can offer at this time of year. 

After the meeting had been called to order by President 
Hobart on the morning of March 17, and Rev. P. B. Hill, of 
San Antonio, had delivered the invocation, R. M. Kleberg 
welcomed the members on behalf of fellow-cattlemen in that 
section of the state. L. D. Garrison, president of the Chamber 
of Commerce, spoke for the city of Corpus Christi. W. W. 
Turney, of El Paso, another ex-president of the association, 
responded to the words of welcome. 

President T. D. Hobart in his presidential address briefly 
reviewed the important problems which had occupied the 
attention of the membership during the past year. He men- 
tioned the passage of the Hawley-Smoot Tariff Act, in which, 
with the exception of hides, representatives of the live-stock 
industry had secured a degree of protection which should safe- 
guard it against ruinous foreign competition, and which 
was bound to have a far-reaching effect. The report of the 
examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission in Docket 
17000 (the investigation conducted under the Hoch-Smith 
Resolution), if accepted, he thought would bring about con- 
ditions which would be generally favorable to shippers of the 
Southwest, in that they would establish through rates which 
do not now exist. He regretted that the modification of the 
Packers’ Consent Decree did not allow the “big four” packers 
to retail meat, but felt that the fact that they were given the 
right to deal in unrelated food commodities should reduce their 
distribution costs, to the benefit of producers. 

Dayton Moses, attorney for the association, told of the 
many matters of concern to stockmen pending before the State 
Legislature, in which he had looked after the interests of the 
organization, and of the cases of live-stock theft that had been 
prosecuted during the past year—most of them successfully. 
He paid a deserved tribute to the pioneer cattlemen who had 
made the southern angle of the state what it is today. 


The afternoon and evening of this as well as the follow- 
ing days were given over to entertainment. 

On March 18, Charles A. Ewing, of Chicago, president of 
the National Live Stock Marketing Association, explained the 
history and machinery of that organization. Through the 
formation of the Texas Live Stock Marketing Association the 
Southwest had now joined the movement for co-operative mar- 
keting of live stock which is making rapid progress in all the 
chief producing states. The cattle industry, he said, is just 
emerging from the darkest decade in its history. What it 
needs is a stable market, at reasonable profits. The new era 
could be helped along by co-operation against overproduction. 

Henry G. Boice, of Phoenix, Arizona, president of the 
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American National Live Stock Association, told the delegates 
of the scope of the activities of that association, which is try- 
ing to do for the industry in a national way what the Texas 
association is doing for the State of Texas. He took a hopeful 
view of the cattle situation, and thought that the industry 
would be among the first to feel the effect of an improvement 
in general business conditions. 

F. E. Mollin, of Denver, secretary of the American 
National Live Stock Association, described recent legislation 
by Congress affecting stock-growers. Among the good things 
which had been accomplished, not the least important were the 
tariff on meats and the clause barring out live stock and fresh 
meats from countries where foot-and-mouth disease exists. 
What we needed now was a higher duty on hides. 

The morning of the last day was taken up by the report 
of the Resolutions Committee, election of officers, selection of 
the next meeting-place, and appointment of the Executive 
Committee. A summary of the resolutions follows: 


Urging state’s senators and representatives in Congress 
to continue fight for adequate tariff on hides; 

Protesting against bills pending in Congress and state 
legislatures for taxation of products of edible beef fats, or 
licensing of manufacture and distribution of such fats; 

Indorsing bill introduced in Texas Legislature validating 
surveys of lands, and vesting title to such lands in parties for 
which surveys were made; 

Indorsing bill introduced in Legislature providing that 
voters in all bond elections must be bona-fide taxpayers; 

Recognizing that real property is bearing more than its 
just share of taxation, recommending taxing of all natural 
resources of state on equitable basis, and opposing state 
income tax; 

Advocating formation of National Live Stock Loss Pre- 
vention Board to reduce preventable losses from bruises caused 
by improper handling of live stock in transit; 

Commending sound policies and friendly attitude of Fed- 
eral Intermediate Credit Bank of Houston and Federal Farm 
Loan Board; 

Urging adequate appropriation for live-stock feeding 
investigations, to furnish definite information on suitable fat- 
tening rations for Texas; 

Appreciating work of National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and urging such marketing agencies as have not yet 
voted on question of assessing producers 25 cents per car for 
support of board speedily to take desired action; 

Objecting to passage of bill before State Legislature giv- 
ing power of eminent domain to Texas Highway Commission; 

Thanking Texas delegation in Congress for support of 
Norbeck-Leavitt bill for ten-year program of predatory- 
animal and rodent control, and urging Legislature to make 
adequate appropriation for co-operation of state in this work; 

Expressing sorrow at death of members departed during 
year; 

Expressing appreciation of hospitality shown convention 
by people of Corpus Christi, ladies’ entertainment committee, 
Chamber of Commerce, and particularly Kleberg family and 
other officers of King Ranch. 


In the election of officers, J. M. West, of Houston, was 
chosen president, in succession to T. D. Hobart, of Pampa. 
Mr. West, it will be remembered, was made a vice-president 
of the American National Live Stock Association in Seattle 
in January. Dolph Briscoe, of Uvalde, was elected first vice- 
president; W. T. Coble, of Amarillo, second vice-president; W. 
E. Connell, of Fort Worth, treasurer; E. B. Spiller, Fort 
Worth, secretary and general manager; Tad Moses, Fort 
Worth, assistant secretary; and Dayton Moses, Fort Worth, 
attorney. A new office was added—that of official historian of 
the association—to be filled by Professor J. Evetts Haley, of 
the University of Texas. A. C. Williams, former assistant 
secretary of the association, and now a member of the Federal 
Farm Loan Board, was made an honorary member for life. 

For the next meeting-place there were only two con- 
tenders—San Antonio and El] Paso. El Paso won by four 
votes. 
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CATTLE-MARKET PROSPECTS 


BY JAMES E. POOLE 


BAD-ACTING CATTLE MARKET LATE IN MARCH 

did not warrant optimism. That condition was, however, 
due in large measure to precipitancy on the part of the coun- 
try to bank cattle money. The March run was heavy, to the 
point of excess, at every market in the country, and when the 
beef market backed up at the end of Lent, beef trade stag- 
nated, the situation being aggravated by a set of Jewish holi- 
days. The recent, and probably the future, policy of cattle- 
feeders is to cash prematurely, instead of running into long 
feeds and excessive weight, as they did a year ago. Rarely 
do they take a middle-of-the-road course. 


One reason for congested beef-coolers late in March was 
the free manner in which killers had previously bid for the 
cheaper grades of steers. As long as the product moved they 
continued that policy, marking values up until carcass cost on 
the hooks exceeded that of good cattle on a per-pound basis. 
Feeders responded, and when the inevitable climax had been 
reached the thing cracked wide-open. Heifers went along on 
the rising tide, both markets advancing $1 to $1.50 per ewt. 

Competition on yearlings, including heifers, as also on the 
cheaper grades of steers, is furnished by small independent 
killers. On the better grades of cattle, competition is restricted, 
so that they advance only in response to acute scarcity. Even 
then, killers have a habit of substituting the product of less 
desirable animals of the same weight. But when all hands 
and the cook go to buying cheap steers and heifers, an irre- 
sistible force develops, invariably running its course. 


What Texas will do this side of June is a problem. It has 
a crop of fat steers, made possible by favorable physical condi- 
tions, and they will soon show up on the beef-rail. Texas 
cattle have a long reputation as price-breakers when they start 
running in the spring, but it is doubtful if there will be a 
sufficient number to play havoc with a thoroughly deflated 
market. Should demand respond, they will get a cordial recep- 
tion, as the trade can use a generous tonnage of the cheaper 
grades of beef. For the product of steers selling at $10 up 
there is a limited demand from “three buyers,” to use trade 
vernacular. 

Cattle have been closely marketed as to condition and 
weight all winter, without adequate replacement meanwhile. 
What it means, no one is competent to tell, especially in the 
present muddled condition of things generally; but, in any 
event, the market will not be required to digest the grist of 
heavy cattle that descended on it subsequent to May last year, 
and, relieved of that load, it should be equal to a more credit- 
able performance, especially at the new scale of prices. Beef 
is peculiarly sensitive to industrial conditions, which are evi- 
dently slowly improving, and, with no surplus of heavy cattle, 
light steers and all kinds of yearlings—steers or heifers, good 
and nondescript—should get action. This is the only logical 
forecast possible. No other would be safe, and, in any event, 
would be unpopular. 

Look for a healthy fat-cattle market from May on, when 
it was in a semi-demoralized condition in 1930. The high point 
on fed steers should develop in July and August, reversing the 
1930 performance. 


RANGE CONDITIONS IN TEXAS EXCELLENT 


J. E. P. 


[IFFERENCE OF OPINION BETWEEN OWNER AND 

prospective buyer delayed cattle trading in the South- 
west this season. W. B. Mitchell, of Marfa, Texas, writing 
late in March, said: 
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“I have just completed a trip of investigation, for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining general conditions, throughout most of 
the range section of Texas. As long as I have been a resident 
of the state I have never known better physical conditions. 
Weeds are abundant everywhere, and, with recent additional 
moisture, cattle are going to be fat between now and June all 
over the state. 

“Buyers and sellers have rarely been so far apart in their 
ideas of cattle values, rendering the prospect that they will be 
able to get together somewhat remote. Prospective investors 
are endeavoring to buy on the present market, for which they 
cannot be criticized, while range conditions are such that own- 
ers are under no necessity to sell. There is also a strong prob- 
ability that their cattle will gain in condition and realize bet- 
ter prices later on. Practically all these cattle are in strong 
hands, and, while aged steers may show a loss in the finality 
of the operation, no desire to liquidate is manifested. 


“There is also a disposition among heavy operators to hold 
yearlings and two-year-olds, marketing only three- and four- 
year-old steers. As a general proposition, ranges are somewhat 
depleted, due to 1930 conditions. Some counties are still in the 
tick area, which means that sooner or later cattle must be 
marketed to further an inevitable tick-eradication campaign. 
About six counties are in this area, where most of the cattle 
must be marketed to facilitate the clean-up. 


“From the best information I could secure, between 50,000 
and 100,000 will go out of south Texas. A conservative esti- 
mate is 75,000. Other than middle-class yearlings, Kansas is 
not getting many. Texas has fewer plain cattle, in the aged 
class, than I have ever known before. The best estimate I 
could get on cattle in the Houston country, largely ‘yellow- 
hammers,’ was 7,500, and there are not to exceed 10,000 Mex- 
ican steers on these ranches, the rest being a good class that 
will get fat. So far no trading has been reported in that sec- 
tion. 

“In Highland territory we sold our calf crop last year 
closer than in a long time past, owing to short range, grass 
scarcity, and good prices. The cow population was reduced 10 
to 25 per cent, and we have fewer steers than I have ever 
known. We are carrying about 3,000 steers, which will go to 
market in May and June.” 


C. A. Studer, the Anvil Park Hereford man, of Canadian, 
Texas, writes: 


“Southwest cattle deals were below normal at the annual 
convention of the Texas and Southwestern Cattle Raisers’ 
Association. E. A. Chase, of Kansas City, bought 1,200 two- 
year-old steers from the Bar S Ranch in Regan and Irion 
Counties, for delivery the latter part of April. These cattle 
will be grazed on pastures in Kansas. A. V. McQuiddy, of 
Canadian, is in Kansas now negotiating for pastures for 
around 2,000 head of coming three- and four-year-old steers 
that he plans to move to that state by April 1. Chapman & 
Barnard, of Tulsa, Oklahoma, have purchased or will move 
from their Texas ranches around 10,000 steers to their Osage 
pastures. James Borroum, of Cedarvale, will pasture between 
18,000 and 20,000 cattle from the King Ranch on his Kansas- 
Oklahoma grass. It is an annual pilgrimage, and this is the 
usual number of aged cattle that move from a ranch regularly 
maintaining around 140,000 head. 

“A few Texas cattle-owners have leased Kansas grass, 
but there have not been deals made for the usual numbers 
that make up a normal spring movement to northern grass. 

“The contracting of summer pastures in Kansas and Okla- 
homa is very slow—the slowest in some years. There have 
been practically no cattle contracted for movement northward. 
This is because of low current prices, and the fact that cattle 
are doing better than usual in Texas. The supplies of early 
Texas grass cattle suitable for slaughter will probably be 
larger than in a number of years, because of the abundant 
rains in the coastal region and southwestern portion of Texas 
during the last ninety days. 

“Cattlemen in this vicinity plan to have an auction sale 
of some 2,000 head of calves and yearlings this fall—probably 
about October 1. The writer inspected some ten or twelve 
herds that will be represented in this sale, and will say that 
cattle have come through the winter in better condition than 
usual, and will fare well for the next sixty to ninety days with 
very little further moisture. It has been raining here now for 
some six hours, with an occasional spurt of snow, which will 
be a great boost for the grass, if we get no freeze to set it 
back. We have ample subsoil moisture. 
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“One other factor that has prevented the Kansas grazier 
and the Corn Belt feed-lot man from buying more cattle is the 
fact that they cannot finance cattle deals. They do not have 
funds to pay the freight home, and the banker is interested in 
the owner having a little equity in the cattle, even at these low 
levels. This is disastrous to the farming fraternity, because 
numbers of them have feed and grass, but no money with 
which to finance cattle. In Chase County, Kansas, there is 
plenty of ensilage that can be purchased at $2 per ton, and 
bundle feed that can be bought at a nominal price; but they 
have no cattle with which to dispose of these feeds. This is 
probably true of other localities as well.” 


MEAT CONSUMPTION 


IGURES ON LAST YEAR’S PRODUCTION AND CON- 

sumption of meat have now been computed by the Bureau 
of Agricultural Economics. They do not differ materially from 
what had been expected. Both were the smallest since 1922. 

In spite of the reduced slaughter of cattle under federal 
inspection (7,463,508 head in 1930, against 7,691,116 in 1929), 
there was a slight increase in the production of beef last year, 
due to heavier weights of cattle and more liberal farm killings, 
says the bureau. Total consumption, however, decreased some- 
what, as a result of larger exports and smaller imports. Lamb 
and mutton recorded the greatest relative increase. Pork pro- 
duction alone showed a decline. 

Total meat production for 1930, as compared with 1929, 
was as below (in pounds): 





1930 1929 
We eo 6,076,000,000 6,065,000,000 
NOME) eto. 833,000,000 816,000,000 
POBN | seilecieccdeccnc: 8,665,000,000 9,223,000,000 
Lamb and mutton 820,000,000 699,000,000 
i: | eee 16,394,000,000 16,803,000,000 


Per-capita consumption in 1930 was 131.7 pounds—the 
smallest since 1919. In 1929 it was 136.8 pounds. Consump- 
tion of beef fell off by 1.3 pounds from the year before; veal 
remained practically unchanged; of pork we ate 4.6 pounds 
less than in 1929; of mutton and lamb, 0.8 pound more. The 
ups and downs since 1920 may be seen from the following 















table: 

Year Beef Veal Pork — Total Lard 

o v ; Mutton Meat (i 

Rees coon hee 63.1 7.6 60.5 5.5 136.7 13.3 
Wes ee 56.9 7.0 63.5 5.9 133.3 11.3 
WO eno 60.4 7.3 66.1 5.0 138.8 14.2 
DO ce 61.4 7.7 74.7 5.2 149.0 15.3 
Pcs cecotoren eas 61.6 8.2 74.7 5.2 149.7 15.4 
: eres 62.2 8.7 67.6 5.2 143.7 13.2 
Tes eee 63.6 8.2 65.7 5.5 143.0 13.5 
Pee sascicad 58.4 7.4 68.5 5.4 139.7 13.8 
De the S 51.7 6.8 73.9 5.6 138.0 14.7 
Pte eee 51.4 6.8 72.8 5.8 136.8 14.3 
De cies ee ek 50.1 6.8 | 68.2 6.6 131.7 13.8 





The highest per-capita meat consumption during the last 
thirty years was in 1907, when 155.1 pounds were consumed by 
each one of us; the smallest in 1917, when we got along on 
120.1 pounds apiece. 

While up to 1912 we had been eating more beef than pork, 
although with a dwindling preference, in that year pork defi- 
nitely overtook beef, and has held that position ever since, 
with the exception of the four years from 1917 to 1920, when 
the war and its aftermath caused a heavy decline in our pork 
supplies. 


“I like THE PRODUCER very much.”—RaAy J. BLACKBURN, 
Hasty, Colo. 
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WHY WE ARE EATING LESS MEAT 


‘és. KP. 


HUE AND CRY HAS BEEN RAISED CONCERNING 

diminishing meat consumption, those indulging in it 
ignoring the fact that consumption and production are indenti- 
cal, that little, if any, animal product is sent to the rendering- 
tank, and that the entire package goes to the ultimate con- 
sumer “at a price.” 

Contraction of beef consumption is easily explained. In 
1926 the industry was liquidated when War Finance Corpora- 
tion loans were called. Meanwhile the tractor and the mul- 
tiple-bottom plow have pre-empted large areas of former graz- 
ing territory where wheat-growing became temporarily profit- 
able. In the cattle clean-up process, aged steers went to the 
butcher direct from grass, or via the feed-lot, putting the 
industry largely on a cow-and-yearling basis, at the expense 
of tonnage. And the fact must not be overlooked that a nation- 
wide tuberculosis campaign, vigorously carried on since 1926, 
has swelled beef supply, so that per-capita consumption figures 
do not fully indicate contraction of beef production from a 
commercial standpoint. To maintain consumption, even at 
reduced tonnage, consumers have been required to utilize vast 
quantities of inferior meat. Nor is there good reason for 
assuming that the production tide has turned in response to 
the recognized economic principle that production follows price, 
the indisputable fact being that the beef-cow population of the 
whole North American continent is now at the lowest ebb in 
many years, with every prospect of further restriction of beef 
production. That 1931 tonnage will be even less than that of 
1930 is certain, unless supply is expanded from some source 
not now visible. 

Pork consumption is not the result of expanding exports, 
as the figures demonstrate sharp contraction of that outlet, but 
a disposition to restrict hog production, on the theory that a 
shorter pig crop will realize more net money than a large one, 
although the course of the market recently has not borne out 
that theory. If hog prices afforded incentive to increase far- 
rowing, there would be enough pork and lard to raise tonnage 
and per-capita consumption substantially. A 7-cent hog mar- 
ket does not warrant the effort. 

After all the ballyhoo raised about excessive lamb produc- 
tion, the increase last year was sufficient only to add one 
pound to per-capita consumption. Declining beef tonnage 
should be compensated, at least in a substantial measure, by a 
further increase in lamb consumption, which as recently as 
1914 approached 7% pounds per capita. 





REPORT OF CAPPER COMMITTEE 


AST MONTH WE REFERRED TO TESTIMONY BE- 
fore a subcommittee of the Senate Agricultural Com- 
mittee, headed by Senator Capper, in its probe into retail food 
prices. The report of this subcommittee indicates that consid- 
eration was given to four major items—bread, sugar, milk, 
and meat. The following extracts from the report indicate its 
general trend: 


“The committee’s investigation reveals an alarming ten- 
dency toward the monopolistic control of the food of the nation 
by a small group of powerful corporations and combinations. 
This is particularly true as to bread and milk. 

“Within the past few years the absorption of independent 
bakers and milk-distributors by gigantic, nation-wide corpora- 
tions, holding companies, mergers, and chain enterprises has 
been carried forward with amazing rapidity. 

“The committee recommends the careful scrutiny of this 
development by the Federal Trade Commission and the Depart- 
ment of Justice. If existing laws are not sufficient to control 
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these mergers and combinations in the public interest, the 
agencies named should recommend to the Congress such reme- 
dial legislation as they deem necessary.” 


Dealing specifically with meat, the report continues: 


“The committee finds that the retail prices of meat have 
reflected the lower prices received by the producer and the 
packer on a cents-per-pound basis. However, the percentage 
of decrease in the retail price is materially less, due (1) to the 
fixed charges of distribution, which have remained practically 
constant; (2) to the reduction in the per-capita consumption 
of meat; and (3) to the large increase in the number of deal- 
ers handling meats.” 

High distribution costs appear to be one of the major 
problems to be contended with, according to the report, and 
this problem is particularly acute in the meat retail field, with 
a tremendous increase in the number of stores handling meats, 
and a consequent substantial decrease in volume per store. 


GROWTH OF GOVERNMENT BEEF-GRADING 


ee oe INCREASES ARE SHOWN IN THE QUAN- 
tity of beef graded and stamped by the government. 
During the latter half of 1930, 34,190,477 pounds were thus 
handled, reports the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, against 
22,538,204 pounds for the same period in 1929. This is an 
increase of 51.7 per cent. 


The figures for the first two months of the current year 
are even more satisfactory. In January, 7,959,957 pounds of 
beef were graded and labeled, compared with 3,995,280 pounds 
in 1929, or an increase of 99.2 per cent. For February the 
figures were, respectively, 8,600,000 and 3,632,563 pounds—an 
increase of 136.7 per cent. This growth is partly accounted for 
by expansion of the service to seven new cities. 


“In most instances the quantity of beef offered for the 
government grade stamp has been sufficient to put the service 
on a self-supporting basis almost from the start,” says the 
report. “In proportion as the service becomes known, the 
response of the consuming public is very evident.” 


- 


HIDE TARIFF 


N A BRIEF SUBMITTED TO THE UNITED STATES 
a. Tariff Commission after the oral testimony on the hide 
tariff had been concluded, F. E. Mollin for the American 
National Live Stock Association, Charles W. Holman for the 
National Co-operative Milk Producers’ Federation, and W. R. 
Ogg for the American Farm Bureau Federation, speaking for 
domestic producers, urge the commission “to ascertain in the 
United States and the principal competing countries the cost 
of production of cattle hides and calf skins, starting with the 
cost of production of the live animals, and that it determine 
the rates of duty necessary to equalize said differences, and 
any other advantages and disadvantages in competition.” It 
is further requested that the duty be increased to the full 
extent of the 50 per cent permissible under the act, which 
would make the rate 15 per cent ad valorem. 


“Although imports of hides in 1930 were lower than in 
1929,” says the brief, “the slump in the demand for leather 
has resulted in a reduced demand for hides, so that, despite a 
reduction in the number of cattle slaughtered in the United 
States, the hide industry finds its prices demoralized.” The 
wholesale price of heavy native packer steer hides at Chicago 
early this year, it is stated, had dropped to less than 10 cents 
a pound, and country hides on February 10 were quoted at 
4% cents. In Denver only 3 cents per pound was being paid 
for country hides. The effect of this depression in the hide 
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market on prices obtained for cattle, already the lowest in 
years, is serious, 

In the case of cattle hides, Argentina is the principal 
competing country, the brief declares. According to the most 
recent data available, there is a difference of 7.3 cents a pound, 
in favor of Argentina, in the cost of production between a 
domestic cattle hide grown in Wyoming and shipped to New 
York and an Argentine hide of similar quality delivered in 
the eastern city. As the United States is on a deficiency basis 
with respect to hides, a duty high enough to equalize this 
difference would undoubtedly have the effect of increasing the 
domestic price on hides. There is abundant evidence that this 
increase will be largely reflected back to producers in higher 
prices for cattle, and to some extent to consumers in lower 
prices for meat. 

The brief is supplied with numerous charts, showing the 
relation of hide to cattle prices. 


KANSAS CITY COMMISSION RATES ARGUED 
BEFORE SECRETARY 


RAL ARGUMENTS IN THE KANSAS CITY COM- 

mission-rate case were begun before the Secretary of 
Agriculture at Washington, D. C., on March 27. The extreme 
deliberation with which these commission and yardage-rate 
cases have been handled has been the cause of much disap- 
pointment among stockmen, whose need for reducing cost of 
production in every possible way has been aggravated by the 
current business depression. After the Omaha case had been 
disposed of, and the authority of the secretary to fix rates 
under the Packers and Stock-Yards Act had been upheld by 
the Supreme Court of the United States, it was thought that 
the way had been cleared for prompt action at the other mar- 
kets. The repeated postponements, and the urgency of the 
matter as a relief measure, were the subject of a resolution 
adopted at the Seattle convention of the American National 
Live Stock Association. 

J. S. Bohannan, attorney for the government, did not 
recommend any particular schedule of rates in the Kansas 
City hearings, but in an informal recital of facts as they had 
been developed, in which he made frequent references to the 
findings in the Omaha case, sought to lay the foundation for 
action by the secretary. It is to be hoped that a decision will 
be rendered without further undue delay. 


THE CALENDAR 


April 17, 1931—Nebraska Feeders’ Day, Lincoln, Neb. 

May 7-9, 1931—Annual Convention of Montana Stock Growers’ 
Association, Bozeman, Mont. 

May 22-23, 1931—Annual Convention of Cattle and Horse 
Raisers’ Association of Oregon, John Day, Ore. 

May 28, 1931—Annual Cattle Feeders’ Day, Colorado Agricul- 
tural College, Fort Collins, Colo, 

June 1-2, 1931—Annual Convention of Wyoming Stock Grow- 
ers’ Association, Lander, Wyo. 

June 5-6, 1931—Annual Convention of Western South Dakota 
Stock Growers’ Association, Rapid City, S. D. 

June 8-13, 1931—National Conference by American Institute of 
Co-operation, Kansas State Agricultural College, Manhat- 
tan, Kan. 

June 10-12, 1931—Annual Convention of Nebraska Stock 
Growers’ Association, Alliance, Neb. 

July 6-11, 1931—Calgary Live Stock Exposition and Stampede, 
Calgary, Alberta, Canada. 

July 28-31, 1931—Annual Convention of Sheep and Goat 
Raisers’ Association of Texas, San Angelo, Tex. 

August 22-29, 1931—National Swine Show, Springfield, Ill. 

August 24-25, 1931—National Ram Sale, Salt Lake City, Utah. 

October 10-18, 1931—National Dairy Exposition, St. Louis, Mo. 
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OLEOMARGARINE 


OME CONFUSION AS TO THE ATTITUDE OF 
~ the American National Live Stock Association 

in regard to legislation affecting the sale of 
oleomargarine, and likewise as to the effect of such 
legislation on the beef-cattle industry, has recently 
been created, largely by interests overzealous in their 
own behalf, and without realizing fully the damaging 
effects that might easily result. 

The American National Live Stock Association 
has always been opposed to any measure, national or 
state, that sought to protect the dairy industry at the 
expense of the beef-cattle industry, but the situation 
which existed during the recent session of Congress 
was without parallel since the manufacture of oleomar- 
garine in this country first became a factor of im- 
portance. When the Hawley-Smoot tariff bill was 
written, the dairy interests were unable to get ade- 
quate protection against the importation of vegetable 
oils—partly on account of the large imports of cocoa- 
nut oil from our own island possessions. Then a new 
and secret process was found to refine unbleached 
palm oil, and on November 12, 1930, the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue ruled that the use of this oil in 
the manufacture of oleomargarine did not constitute 
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artificial coloration. Earlier in‘theryear he had made 
a similar ruling relative to soya-bean oil. 

The combination of these factors not only brought 
the dairy industry face to face with disaster, but les- 
sened the demand for oleo oils for use in manufac- 
turing margarine, and greatly depreciated the market 
for: those oils. The manufacture of margarines 
totaled 233,000,000 pounds in 1921 and 424,000,000 
pounds in 1929; yet the amount of oleo oil used 
increased only from slightly less than 41,000,000 
pounds in 1921 to slightly more than 45,000,000 
pounds in 1929. Increasing quantities of margarines, 
naturally colored with palm oil, and hence paying only 
the one-fourth cent tax, were being manufactured. 
Extra “Chicago” oleo oil in December, 1928, was 
worth $12.50 per cwt.; in December, 1929, $10.80; in 
December, 1930, $8.30; and on January 31, 1931, 
$6.75. Prime No. 1 oleo oil, worth $8.75 per cwt. in 
October, 1930, had dropped to $5.50 at the close of 
February, 1931. 

In a letter sent out by the advertising manager of 
Armour & Co. on February 18, 1931, he states: 


The drop in the price of oleo oil and tallow does not tell 
the whole story with respect to its effect upon cattle prices. 
Competition from low-priced butter and from imported vege- 
table oils has just about “shot” the market for oleo oil. Only 
limited quantities are salable at the foregoing reduced prices. 


That is the situation which faced the dairy indus- 
try and the beef-cattle industry. The Brigham bill, 
by drawing the color line tighter, was designed to pre- 
vent the coloring of margarines with either soya-bean 
or palm oil, unless the 10-cent tax was paid. Unfortu- 
nately, it likewise taxed any product colored with yel- 
low oleo oil, but some of the best friends we have in 
Congress held out no hope of amending the bill to 
exempt such product from paying the increased tax. 

From the packers themselves we learn that not to 
exceed 15 per cent, and probably nearer 10 per cent, 
of oleo oils are yellow, and that the bulk of these yel- 
low oils come from dairy cows. 

It is our carefully considered opinion that the pas- 
sage of the Brigham bill, to a considerable extent 
restoring the conditions that existed before the rul- 
ings referred to were made, will benefit the beef- 
cattle industry much more than the slight increase in 
tax will damage it, and that the disappointment of 
some of those who opposed its passage is not based 
entirely upon their interest in oleo oils. 

For the future we believe that the beef-cattle in- 
dustry should work with the dairy industry to get 
adequate tariff protection against vegetable oils of all 
kinds, including cocoanut oil from the Philippines— 
if these islands are ever given their independence. 
We believe that the Brigham bill to a certain extent 
acts as a substitute for such tariff protection, and, 
given such protection on a national basis, either by 
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tariff or by tax, plus adequate measures to prevent 
fraud in the selling of margarines as butter, the dairy 
industry should rest content. 

We, therefore, continue to oppose any other meas- 
ures, either national or state, designed further to tax 
margarines or to prohibit their use in any way, as 
being unfairly discriminatory against the beef-cattle 
industry. 

F. E. MOLLIN, 
Secretary. 


THE PUBLIC-LANDS REPORT 


N OUR MARCH ISSUE WE PUBLISHED EX- 

] tracts from a letter written by Perry W. Jen- 
kins, Wyoming’s representative on the Commit- 

tee on the Conservation and Administration of the 
Public Domain, to Henry G. Boice, president of the 
American National Live Stock Association, outlining 
the findings of the committee, then in the hands of 
President Hoover. The report was released before we 
went to press, but not in time for us to comment on 
it. A comparison of the summary with the document 
suggests few additions to Mr. Jenkins’ letter. 

The two outstanding recommendations of the com- 
mittee are that Congress be requested to “pass an act 
granting to the respective public-land states all the 
unreserved, unappropriated public domain within their 
respective boundaries,” provided the states in ques- 
tion want this land; and that, in the case of lands 
classified as mineral in character, “title to the state 
should be in fee simple, except for the reservation in 
the United States of specified minerals found... te 
be present at the time of clear-listing.” For such 
states as do not choose to accept the grant within a 
period of ten years, the President, by executive order, 
shall designate the public domain as a national range, 
to be administered by some federal agency. 

At recent conventions of live-stock associations in 
the public-land states there has been practical unanim- 
ity that transfer of the domain to such states as 
desired it, including mineral lands, was the best solu- 
tion of a troublesome problem with which the West 
has wrestled for years. The American National Live 
Stock Association, meeting at Denver in 1930, sup- 
ported this position. Only two states—Nevada and 
Utah—have expressed a preference for continued 
government ownership and control. Most of the 
others have come out openly and urged that the lands 
be accepted as suggested above. 

The report further recommends that a board be 
created in each state for determining what, if any, 
lands shall be taken from the domain and added to 
the national forests, or the other way about. It is 
deemed advisable that the present policy of reclama- 
tion development be continued. 
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From the standpoint of the stock-grower, the over- 
shadowing phase of this question is that which con- 
cerns the fullest possible utilization of the forage 
resources of the public domain. This does not mean 
that he has no sympathy with the claims of other 
interests—those of the nature-lover, the game-con- 
servationist, the sportsman, or the recreationist—for 
a share in the products of what until now has been 
No Man’s Land. It only means that he feels that, 
wherever there is a conflict between the principles of 
utility and pleasure, the rights of the man who works 
for a living, and in the pursuit of whose business of 
supplying the nation with a necessary food the open 
range is an essential element, should be deemed para- 
mount. 

There is a feeling, also, among stockmen that it 
will be easier to develop all the pertinent facts relat- 
ing to this problem at home before a state legislature 
than before the national Congress. Stockmen talk 
straight, but are somewhat at a disadvantage in the 
battle of words now raging in magazines. As a mat- 
ter of fact, little opportunity is given them to present 
their side of the case, magazines catering to so-called 
sportsmen allowing paid writers to make absurd 
charges against the present users of the public 
domain, entirely unconcerned as to their accuracy. 

Unquestionably in the past not a little harm has 
been done to the public range from overgrazing, lead- 
ing to destruction of valuable plants and erosion of 
the surface soil. This has been the inevitable con- 
comitant of a policy of first-come-first-served and of 
getting the most while the getting was good, where 
no one had any responsibility for the maintenance of 
grass or water-flow, because what one did not take 
would be taken by the next man. But the average 
stockman resents being pictured in the eastern press 
as a wilful despoiler of nature or as a rapacious 
destroyer of what is the whole nation’s property. 
Such he emphatically is not. The average stockman, 
if for no other reason than pure self-interest, wishes 
to conserve the range, and would do more in that 
direction if he were not constantly threatened with 
having his efforts nullified by trespassers. 

By an intelligent system of regulation, exercised 
by the state, where each individual user is given 
security in his use, and where the responsibility is 
thrown upon him, not only for the perpetuation of the 
soil with its plant growth, but for the preservation 
of indigenous species of beast or bird, it is felt that 
the most unsatisfactory features of the present ar- 
rangement can be corrected. Under such a system, 
it is believed, the grower of cattle or sheep will prove 
himself a true conserver of all that is worth conserv- 
ing, capable of administering these public lands as a 
public trust, in the interest of the community as a 
whole. The state, with its intimate knowledge of local 
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conditions and the requirements of concrete situa- 
tions, is in a more advantageous position to deal with 
this matter than the national government at Wash- 
ington. | 

How much of an asset, in the way of creating new 
objects for taxation, the lands will be to the states 
may be a question. Cost of administration will eat 
heavily into the income from whatever fees may be 
imposed. This phase of the matter, no doubt, has much 
to do with the unwillingness of Utah and Nevada to 
enter into the plan. 

The report strikes us as a capable piece of work, 
into which much painstaking research and earnest 
effort have been put. It is signed by all members of 
the committee, with the exception of Colonel W. B. 
Greeley, former chief of the Forest Service. 


BEEF-DEMONSTRATION WORK 


HE SPECIAL FUND FOR THIS PURPOSE 
sk exhausted on January 1. At the same time, 

D. W. Hartzell retired from the employ of the 
National Live Stock and Meat Board—not so much on 
account of the shortage of funds as from a desire to 
lead a less nomadic life. The live-stock industry is 
deeply indebted to Mr. Hartzell for the great pioneer- 
ing work he has done in meat-cutting and demon- 
strating. 

In spite of a shortage of funds, however, the work 
has by no means stopped. Many of the professors in 
our middle-western agricultural colleges became 
much interested in these demonstrations in connec- 
tion with their courses in meat studies, and mastered 
the art for the purpose of instructing their own 
classes. These men have shown a fine spirit of 
co-operation with the National Live Stock and Meat 
Board, and, as requests continue to come in, have 
filled many engagements for meat-cutting demonstra- 
tions in near-by territory. 

No agency connected with the live-stock industry 
gives such value received for a small annual budget 
as the National Live Stock and Meat Board. Under 
the present assessment of 5 cents a car, the board 
receives in all some $70,000 per annum, but it man- 
ages to get free publicity over the radio, and in many 
trade magazines, newspapers, etc., worth many times 
that amount. 

The board has worked more than diligently to put 
into effect the 25-cent assessment, which the packers 
have agreed to match if the collection is quite gen- 
eral. It is beyond understanding that a few agencies 
are still withholding their consent and blocking the 
proposed plan. A final effort is being made now to 
overcome their objections, and THE PRODUCER feels 
safe in saying that practically the entire West is back 
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of this effort. If the effort fails, then immediate 
steps will be taken by the American National Live 
Stock Association to raise funds to push the beef- 
demonstration work actively again; but, at best, that 
will be a poor substitute for an adequately financed 
board, deriving support from all over the United 
States, wherever live stock is marketed. 


FINANCING THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 


S OUR READERS ARE AWARE, THE PROPER 
A mes of financing the American National 
Live Stock Association has been the subject 
of much discussion in the past. It has long been 
realized that the system prevailing ever since the 
birth of the organization, of soliciting funds from the 
floor of the annual conventions, was wrong in 
principle and unsatisfactory in results. Not only did 
it tend to distribute the burden unevenly, in that a 
disproportionately large share came to be borne by 
the state in which the meeting happened to be held, 
or by a small group of individuals with a highly 
developed sense of responsibility, but through the 
psychological effect of competitive bidding, as it were, 
pledges would often be made on the spur of the 
moment which it later was found difficult to redeem. 
The follow-up work by writing from the central office 
in Denver, lasting throughout the year, takes too 
much time and is too indirect for best results. 


To get away from this situation has been the 
desire of shifting administrations. The one logical 
way has seemed to be to fix a budget for each year’s 
anticipated expenditures, and to assess each state its 
pro-rata share according to its beef-cattle population. 


Putting this reform through has, however, not 
been easy. For one thing, the necessary machinery 
has been lacking. Another difficulty has been found 
in the fact that in many regions—especially in the 
periphery of the circle within which the influence of 
the National Association radiates—membership even 
in the local or state associations has by no means been 
universal. Other obstacles have been encountered. 
Nevertheless, it has been felt right along that this 
was the goal to be aimed at. 

A beginning was made at the convention in Den- 
ver last year, as told in the November PRODUCER. A 
special committee was there appointed to study the 
whole problem and make recommendations. The 
report of this committee was submitted to the Execu- 
tive Committee at its meeting in August, and adopted. 
It recommended that the permanent Finance Com- 
mittee be reorganized to include a member from each 
state, who, with the co-operation of the secretary of 
the state association and the members of the Execu- 
tive Committee from his state, would have charge of 
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The Intermountain 


Live Stock Marketing 
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Bonded to Protect its members, is 
organized— 
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ing Association; 
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movement at minimum cost; 
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the solicitation of new members and contributions 
from old members from his particular state, and 
supervise the collection of funds during the annual 
conventions. 

The first Finance Committee, as thus constituted, 
was named at the Seattle meeting. It is composed of 
the following fifteen gentlemen (arranged alphabet- 
ically according to the states which they represent) : 


For Arizona—Wayne Thornburg, Phoenix. 

For CaliforniamHubbard Russell, Los Angeles; chairman. 
For Colorado—A. A. Smith, Sterling; vice-chairman. 
For Idaho—Albert Campbell, New Meadows. 

For Montana—W. H. Donald, Melville. 

For Nebraska—A. R. Modisett, Rushville. 

For Nevada—George Russell, Jr., Elko. 

For New Mexico—T. E. Mitchell, Albert. 

For Oklahoma—Ewing Halsell, Vinita. 

For Oregon—William Duby, Baker. 

For South Dakota—J. H. Nason, Spearfish. 

For Texas—L, C. Brite, Marfa. 

For Utah—J. M. Macfarlane, Salt Lake City. 

For Washington—E. F. Banker, Winthrop. 

For Wyoming—Manville Kendrick, Sheridan. 


Under the energetic leadership of Vice-President 
Hubbard Russell, it is hoped that this may be the 
first step in evolving a firmer and more equitable 
foundation for distributing the financial load—trifling 
when compared with that of similar organizations 
—so that in the future the cost of doing the associa- 
tion’s work will be divided in fairer measure among 
all those whom it benefits. 

This committee should have the active support of 
every member of the association. Its first effort will 
be a drive for new members, starting at once. If 
you have a neighbor, or a friend elsewhere, who is 
not a member, urge him to join, and thus do his bit. 
The membership fee is small, and the dues are 
nominal, so that no valid reason exists for active 
cattlemen not joining. Two-thirds of our support 
comes from individuals, and only one-third (or less 
than $10,000) from state and local associations. 
Hence the association cannot be financed without 
strong individual support. 


GOVERNMENT TO APPEAL CONSENT 
DECREE DECISION 


NNOUNCEMENT HAS BEEN MADE BY THE DEPART- 
ment of Justice that the government intends to appeal 
the recent decision of the Supreme Court of the District of 
Columbia modifying the Packers’ Consent Decree to allow the 
big packers to transport and deal at wholesale in other food 
products than meat. Solicitor General Thomas D. Thacher will 
carry the case to the Supreme Court of the United States, 
which is expected to hear it early in the fall. 


“I believe I get more good information out of your PRo- 
DUCER than from any other paper I have ever read.”’—J. B. 
MINTER, Perico, Tex. 
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LOW FARM PRICES AND HIGH WAGES 


KiT CARSON, COLo., March 5, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


With regard to the retail price of meat, I believe that 
cattle prices would have been about as low as they now are if 
nothing had been said or done. But from now on I cannot see 
that it will do any good, as retail prices have reached a point 
where any further reduction would be taken from the live 
animal. Retailers’ operating costs, I presume, are as high as 
ever, as it appears to be the policy of the administration, and 
many others, to keep wages up. From general appearances, it 
would seem that there is no chance for higher prices on farm 
products for at least a year. 

My position, ever since the close of the war, has been that 
all those who were able to do so should maintain prices, and 
that it would be much better to level prices upward than down- 
ward. But I have begun to doubt whether this can be done. 
With four miilion unorganized people bucking a well-organized 
industry, it seems a hopeless task. The only remedy that I 
can see is for farmers and ranchers to quit buying. That, how- 
ever, will not start the thing going. There is one thing sure, 
and that is that the producer cannot long continue to sell his 
product at prevailing low prices, and buy a normal supply of 
other things at prevailing high prices, as compared with his. 
Sooner or later something is going to happen. 

From a recent report of the Department of Labor, I notice 
that wholesale prices of farm products have slumped 27.5 
points during the last year, while agricultural implements have 
declined but 1.4 points. When Mr. Legge gets back to the 
International Harvester Company, he might do the farmers 
more good by lowering the price of farm implements than he 
has been able to do by trying to raise the price of their prod- 
ucts. 


CHARLES E. COLLINS. 


FARM BOARD UNJUSTLY BLAMED 


Kit CARSON, CoLo., March 12, 1931. 
To THE PRODUCER: 


The propaganda being spread all over this country by the 
grain gamblers and speculators against the Farm Board is 
ridiculous. What gets my goat is that so many farmers actu- 
ally believe that the Farm Board is to blame for the low price 
of wheat. 

I have not yet heard of the Farm Board dealing in corn; 
yet corn is now lower than it has been in forty years. Who 
is to blame for it? Cream and eggs are lower than they have 
been in fifty years at this time of year. Who is to blame for 
it? Hog-buyers on the Denver market admit freely that hogs 
are now lower than ever before in the history of this country. 
Who is to blame for it? 

I think the Farm Board has been sincerely and honestly 


trying to help agriculture, according to the law and the means 
at its command. If it has made some mistakes, it could not 
help it. There is no man on earth, in any kind of business, but 
makes mistakes at some time. I know that the Farm Board, 
through the Intermountain Live Stock Marketing Association, 
stabilized the cattle and sheep markets by making loans to 
ranch men. It enabled hundreds of them to hold their stuff, 
which otherwise they would have been forced to crowd on the 
market. Likewise, many others were enabled to buy stuff 
which otherwise they could not have done: It was not only 
the money that the Farm Board put out, but it had the effect 
of making other banks loosen up their purses. I firmly believe 
that, if it had not been for the Intermountain Association last 
fall, we would have had a slump in cattle and sheep as bad, if 
not worse, than that of 1921. 

Of course, the markets are bad enough now, and may get 
worse; but without the Farm Board they undoubtedly would 
have been worse. Is it not a shame and a disgrace to this 
country to have such a surplus of foodstuffs, at prices far 
below cost of production, with many millions of people going 
hungry, and thousands actually starving, and yet boast of this 
being the richest and most prosperous nation on earth? 

In talking over this situation the other day, I heard a fel- 
low say: “There is something rotten in Denmark.” I say 
there is something worse than rotten here in these United 
States of America. 


C. J. OSWALD. 


ST. LOUIS BOYCOTT CASE 


TEMPORARY INJUNCTION, RESTRAINING THE SEC- 
A retary of Agriculture from enforcing his recent order sus- 
pending forty or more old-line commission firms and order-buy- 
ers on the East St. Louis market for ninety days for alleged 
refusal to deal with the Producers’ Live Stock Commission 
Association and the National Order Buying Company, was 
issued lost month by a special federal tribunal sitting at Dan- 
ville, Illinois. This injunction gives the court time to consider 
whether the provisions of the Packers and Stock-Yards Act 
have been violated. If such violation is found to have occurred, 
the injunction will be dissolved and the secretary’s order 
remain in effect. Pending this final decision, the court held that 
petitioners need not trade with the two co-operatives unless 
these conform to certain accepted market practices. 


According to the solicitor of the Department of Agricul- 
ture, however, the “cease and desist” order remains in effect. 
If the dealers persist in the alleged boycott, the department, 
he says, can obtain a court order directing them to cease, fol- 
lowed by contempt proceedings if they refuse, or can impose 
a fine of $500 plus $25 a day. 


“T have read THE PRODUCER for ten years, and will con- 
tinue to read it.”—-P. B. LisTer, Tucson, Ariz. 
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FEDERAL FARM BOARD 


HE RESIGNATION OF ALEXANDER LEGGE AS 

chairman of the Federal Farm Board was accepted by 
President Hoover on March 6, and became effective immedi- 
ately. In relinquishing the reins, Mr. Legge pointed out that 
the organization is now a going concern, and expressed confi- 
dence that time will prove its plan of operation to be sound. 
Opposition to the work of the board, he said, is proceeding 
from a small, though noisy, minority, who base their objec- 
tions on two contradictory claims—first, that the co-operative 
principle is all wrong and is bound to fail, and, secondly, that 
it is seriously interfering with their privileges. The real diffi- 
culty with which the board has to contend, however, is “the 
slowness of the farmers in getting together and acting col- 
lectively for their own good,” trusting that the problem can be 
solved “through some mysterious process,” without any action 
on their part. 

In announcing the resignation, President Hoover expressed 
“intense regret” at Mr. Legge’s retirement. As had been fore- 
shadowed, he named Vice-Chairman James C. Stone, of Ken- 
tucky, representing the tobacco industry on the board, as Mr. 
Legge’s successor. C. C. Teague, of California, representing 
fruits and vegetables, was made vice-chairman. 


* * * 


In his first public statement, the new chairman declared 
that there would be no changes in the general policies of the 
Farm Board. He defended its activities, and characterized 
assistance in the economic organization of agriculture as its 
major task. Through co-operative organization the board 
“expects to see brought about consistent progress toward the 
goal of the adjustment of production to potential demand.” 

No attempt will be made by the Farm Board to stabilize 
the 1931 wheat crop, Mr. Stone announces. What is to be done 
with the 200,000,000 or more bushels now held by the board 
will depend to a large extent on the acreage planted by farm- 
ers this spring and next fall. If the board’s holdings can be 
disposed of gradually and in small quantities, without disturb- 
ing prices, such action will be taken; but there is no founda- 
tion for the fear that they will be thrown on the market indis- 
criminately. Rather, the board is prepared to hold its vast 
stores indefinitely. Wheat purchases by the Grain Stabiliza- 
tion Corporation, however, have been in the nature of emer- 
gency measures, and will not be continued as a fixed policy. 
Permanent relief from a chronic state of overproduction can be 
secured only through producing less. This applies to all farm- 


ers in all regions. 
* af K 


To fill the vacancy caused by Mr. Legge’s resignation, 
Sam H. Thompson, of Illinois, president of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation, has been appointed, to take office May 1. 
Mr. Thompson has been actively engaged in farming for a 


good many years and is widely known throughout the country 
from his identification with agricultural organizations. He 
was one of the most ardent supporters of the McNary-Haugen 
equalization-fee bill. To fill his unexpired term as president® 
of the American Farm Bureau Federation, E. A. O’Neal, of 
Alabama, has been named. 


* * * 


A meeting of the Live Stock Advisory Committee was held 
in Chicago March 10 and 11. Among the resolutions adopted 
were the following: 


That the Farm Board continue to direct the attention of 
the public to the low prices of meats; 

That producers consider more carefully the regulation of 
production to accord with industrial conditions and market 
demands; 

That the marketing of live stock at a more uniform rate, 
when and as it reaches a marketable condition, is a policy that 
should be followed by producers generally; 

That further assistance be given in the capitalizaticn of 
regional credit corporations; 

That a comprehensive study be made of existing methods 
of distributing meats, with a view to their improvement; 

That oleomargarine containing more than 50 per cent of 
animal fats produced in this country should be free of tax, 
provided it contains no imported oils or fats; 

That the Department of Agriculture be requested to con- 
tinue its efforts to develop a type of hog that most effectively 
meets consuming demands; 

That the question of trade standards for marketing classes 
and grades of live stock and meats is one of the most important 
now facing the industry. 

* * * 


The first annual stockholders’ meeting of the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association, held in Chicago on March 
14, elected Charles A. Ewing, Decatur, IIl., president; H. L. 
Kokernot, San Antonio, Tex., vice-president; and H. H. Parke, 
Genoa, Ill., treasurer. The Board of Directors includes C. N. 
Arnett, Denver, Colo.; E. F. Forbes, San Francisco, Cal.; F. E. 
Mollin, Denver; C. C. Talbott, Forbes, N. D.; and C. A. Ward, 
Salina, Kan. It was reported that during 1930 the eighteen 
member organizations handled a total of $151,800,000 worth 
of live stock for about 300,000 shippers, making the National 
Live Stock Marketing Association the largest agricultural 
co-operative in the world. 

* * * 


Roger Gillis, of Del Rio, and Fred.Earwood, of Sonora, | 


Tex., have resigned as directors of the National Wool Market- 
ing Association. 
* aK * 
Organization of the Colorado Grain Growers, Inc., as a 
subsidiary of the Farmers’ National Grain Corporation, has 
been announced. 





“We enjoy THE PRODUCER and get a lot of good out of it.” 
—McMILLAN BrotHers, Thedford, Neb. 
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COUR [TRAFFIC PROBLEMS 


TRAFFIC AND TRANSPORTATION 


BY CHARLES E. BLAINE 


Traffic Counsel, American National Live Stock Association 


Formal Complaints Filed 


O. 24288, UNION SHEEP CO., SAN FRANCISCO, v. 

S. P., et al., alleges unreasonable rates on sheep from 
South Omaha and Paddock, Neb., to San Francisco. Complain- 
ant asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 

No. 24282, John Balan, Brawley, Cal., v. S. P., et al., 
alleges violation of sections 1 and 6 of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act on feeder sheep from Tonopah, Nev., to Orita, Cal. 
Complainant asks waiver of undercharges and reparation. 


Formal Cases Pending 


Finance No. 3844, Montana, Wyoming & Southern R. R. 
Co.: In this case the Interstate Commerce Commission is seek- 
ing to recover excess income from the carrier. In a motion to 
dismiss for want of jurisdiction, counsel for defendant carrier 
alleges that the commission is without any authority to enter- 
tain the proceeding, because section 15-a of the act is unconsti- 
tutional and void, and as so administered amounts to a delega- 
tion of legislative power, permitting the commission arbitrarily 
to ignore and disregard other provisions of the act and other 
statutes of the United States. Counsel further alleges that 
section 15-a is unconstitutional because it denies the carrier 
due process of law. 

I. & S. No. 3572, Live Stock in Carloads between Points in 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Montana: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has suspended from March 1 untii Octo- 
ber 1, 1931, Supplement No. 3 to Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul 
& Pacific, I. C. C. No. B-5617. This supplement proposed to 
make drastic increases in the rates on feeder stock. 


Decisions of Commission 

Chicago Live Stock Exchange v. Director General, and 
Related Cases: In this case the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission condemned as unreasonable the addition of 25 cents to 
the charges for loading and unloading live stock at Chicago. 
The complaint was brought by the Live Stock Exchange, but 
therein were listed the farmers and live-stock shippers who had 
made shipments and who had been deprived of the money to 
meet the added charge, amounting to about $140,000. The 
carriers resisted the payment of this award, on the ground that 
complainant was not entitled to maintain the action, and, 
therefore, could not collect the reparation. In the federal 
court of the Northern District of Illinois, the carriers’ position 
was sustained, the court holding that the commission mer- 
chants had no right to maintain the suit. Complainants have 
appealed this case to the Circuit Court. 

No. 17000, Part 7, Western Grain Rates: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has granted the petition of the western 
railroads for postponement of the effective date of its order in 
this case from April 1 to June 1, to enable them to complete 


preparation of their tariffs. At the same time, the carriers’ 
petition for vacation or indefinite postponement of the effective 
date of the order for rehearing and reconsideration was denied. 


Court Decisions 


No. 47, Fullerton Lumber Co. v. C., M., St. P. & P. R. R. 
Co.: The United States Supreme Court in this case reversed 
the Circuit Court of Appeals and the District Court in holding 
that payment of freight charges by means of a check, payable 
on demand, drawn on a going bank in which the drawer has an 
ample deposit, was legal payment. 


Freight Bureau Dockets 


In T. C. F. B. No. 12155 the carriers propose the follow- 
ing rule relative to the transportation of attendants in charge 
of live stock, to amend Item No. 470 of Tariff 36-B: 

“An attendant who has accompanied a shipment of live 
stock, and is en route on the return trip to point of origin when 
turned back at an intermediate point with a second shipment, 
will be given free transportation from destination of such 
second shipment to point of origin of first shipment upon sur- 
render of the unused return ticket issued in connection with 
the first shipment (conductors will indorse attendant’s return 
transportation to indicate the point to which it is used), and 
a live-stock contract covering the second shipment from point 
at which he was placed in charge of same to destination. 
Attendant will be allowed to remain only forty-eight hours at 


the intermediate point at which he takes charge of the second 
shipment.” 


Miscellaneous 


As a matter of precaution, we wish to suggest to mem- 
bers to be careful in selecting caretakers to accompany their 
shipments. Only experienced caretakers should be sent. If 
they cannot secure experienced men, it is preferable for ship- 
ments to move without caretakers. On shipments without care- 
takers, the duty under the law is absolute on the carriers to 
transport such shipments with reasonable dispatch, without 
negligence or rough handling, and properly to feed, water, and 
rest. When shipments are accompanied by caretakers, the lia- 
bility of the carriers is somewhat lessened, and the caretakers 
assume some of the responsibility in the matter of feeding, 
watering, and resting. They are also more or less the judges 
of whether or not the cattle are being roughly handled. For 
example, we have had some claims for damages against cer- 
tain carriers on account of loss or damage to shipments in 
transit, and have been confronted with the contention from the 
carriers that the shipments were in charge of caretakers, and 
that they acted on their orders, or that they had made no com- 
plaint during the trip or at time of unloading. Such conten- 
tions are naturally hard to overcome, and make the collection 
of damages much more difficult than if the shipments had 
moved without caretakers. In fact, we had a recent experience 
in which a caretaker made an affidavit as to rough handling, 
damages, and improper handling on a shipment which he 
accompanied, and then turned about and gave an aflidavit to the 
carrier exactly contrary to his statement to us. 











Dr. J. E. Van Sant, of Bakersfield, California, Vaccinating by the Chute Method 


SING the chute method, Dr. Van Sant can and 
does vaccinate 900 head an hour on the various 
ranges of the Kern County Land and Cattle 

Company of California, which runs over 45,000 head. 





Cutter products are used exclusively by this company. 
* ES ES * * 


Thirty years of constant research have developed three 
dependable, lifetime preventives: Cutter Blackleg 
Aggressin (liquid and solid) and Cutter Blackleg Bac- 


terin. 
Rely on your veter- 


inarian—his skill and These products are made under strictest adherence to 
knowledge will, in 


the edares. 42 ine, the same high standards and fidelity to quality as are 


save valuable stock Cutter human vaccines and antitoxins. 
worth many times 
his modest fees. 


The CUTTER Labrrlory 


Berkeley .... . . . California 


Branch Offices and Depot Stocks at: 


CHICAGO, DENVER, SEATTLE, LOS ANCELES, NEW ORLEANS, SAN ANTONIO, 
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MARKETS 


LIVE-STOCK MARKET IN MARCH 


BY JAMES E, POOLE 


CuIcAGoO, ILL., April 1, 1931. 

EADJUSTMENT OF CATTLE VALUES WAS A FEA- 

ture of March trade. Between the opening and close of 
the month no radical change occurred. Supply around the 
western market circle was somewhat less than last year in a 
numerical sense; considerably lighter from a tonnage stand- 
point. The run was freighted with light cattle and heifers, 
but the latter, after a winter of vicissitude, played a return 
engagement, advancing $1 to $1.50 per cwt. A similar appre- 
ciation was scored by the cheaper grades of steers, values of 
which were marked up about $1 per cwt. during the month. 
Response by distributors to protest that beef had not declined 
in proportion to the drop in live cattle was substitution, mak- 
ing a broad demand for $6.50 to $8 steers that had been 
seriously bumped earlier in the winter. When prices had been 
adjusted, $7 to $8.25 bought a class of cattle that sold with 
difficulty at least $1 per cwt. lower earlier in the winter. Hides 
advanced 3 cents per pound, relieving to some extent the load 
that beef had been carrying; and, what was more important, 
beef of ail varieties began clearing more rapidly. The mar- 
ket acquired a strong tone below $8 and above $9.50 as the 
month advanced, intermediate grades wobbling from week to 
week, breaking 50 cents per cwt. occasionally, but recovering 
the loss promptly on every short run. At no time was any 
grade of beef in excessive supply—at least to the extent of 
accumulating in coolers. 


Finished Cattle Scarce 


Finished cattle of all types and weights were not plentiful. 
Frequently the Chicago market did not develop a top, because 
top-price bullocks were not available. The $11 quotation was 
always possible, that class of cattle being frequently absent. 
New York demand for big steers blew hot and cold. When 
urgent, the plain type was able to get by; otherwise it was 
penalized. Rough, heavy steers never were wanted, which 
accounts for bullocks of identical weight vending at a range 
of $7.50 to $11 per cwt. New York called for weight, quality, 
and condition in combination, taking steers selling at $10 to 
$11, while eastern shippers also bought $7 to $8 cattle in con- 
siderable numbers. 


Demand for Lower-Priced Beef a Market Factor 


Eastern feed-lots and barns were not filled last fall, owing 
to feed and water scarcity, the logical result being a broad 
shipping demand at western points that would have been 
impossible otherwise. Shippers frequently took the Chicago 
market out of local killers’ hands, anything suited to their 
purpose moving promptly, while packing-house cattle lagged. 
Efforts on the part of consumers to get away from retaii cost 
injected life into the lower price-levels, until, toward the end 
of the month, killers and feeders were in active competition 
on fleshy two-way steers selling at $8 down. This narrowed 
the previously wide spread somewhat, although scarcity of 
finished steers kept the spread open. At one time common 
dressed beef and choice kosher cattle were $5 per cwt. apart. 
Few steers were good enough to sell above $10, and late in the 
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month killers got few common cattle under $7. During the 
month a large percentage of the steer crop sold at a range of 
$7.50 to $9.50. 


Light Heifers Giving Good Account of Themselves 


The come-back staged by heifers of all types—butchers 
and yearlings—during March was gratifying. The light 
types—700 pounds down—always had preference. Demoraliza- 
tion of the fat-heifer market earlier in the season was due 
mainly to excessive supply and premature marketing. Heifers 
were money-makers during the corresponding period of 1930, 
prompting many feeders to acquire heifer calves last fall. Too 
many were crowded into the market lacking condition in Jan- 
uary and February, creating congestion; but the moment this 
was relieved, prices responded. Next winter it is probable that 
this condition will be reversed, many vowing to let heifers 
alone in the future. 


Cheap Grades Popular 


“Junk,” to use market vernacular, was consistently popu- 
lar. Light cows, convertible into car-route beef, heiferettes, 
canners, and cutters were all favorites with killers. Kosher 
cows, on the other hand, were poor property at the market. 
Killers bought $4 to $4.75 cows without haggling, but balked 
at paying more than $5.50 for what the trade knows as kosher 
cows. Shelly canners at $3 and strong-weight cutting cows at 
$4 were equally popular. 


Killers Taking Bulk of Two-Way Steers 


The crop carried a large percentage of merely warmed- 
up steers that had to sell at $8.25 down. Had a country 
demand for fleshy, two-way steers existed, many of these 
would have gone out. As it was, killers absorbed the bulk. 
Thousands were dislodged, owing to lack of confidence in the 
future and in order to bag profits, the general run of light 
cattle showing good margins over first cost. Feed was cheap 
and feeding conditions ideal most of the winter, so that the 
bulk of the cattle crop paid well for its board, and in a 





At Dehorning Time 


Safeguard the wound and soothe the animal | 
with a protective dressing of 
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Users say: “Our losses from shrinkage and 
blow-fly attacks greatly reduced. So efficient, 
but cheap to use, every stockgrower needs 
this item for dressing surface wounds on 
live stock.” 
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majority of cases made a little velvet. Instances of $2.50 to 
$3 margins per cwt. over initial cost were not rare. 


Industry in Stronger Position than Last Year 


Taking into consideration industrial conditions, plenitude 
of cheap foods, and other factors unfavorable to the price, the 
winter cattle market was equal to a creditable performance. 
Occasional breaks were promptly repaired, and when lower 
grades were marked up the whole trade took on a more healthy 
aspect. At the end of the first quarter of 1931 the industry 
was in a decidedly stronger strategic position than at the 
corresponding period of 1930, although at a _ substantially 
lower level of prices. 


Hogs Doing Fairly Well 


Hogs have done fairly well at the market since the low 
spot in February, when average cost at Chicago broke below 
the $7 line for a brief period. Meanwhile this average cost 
has been equal to an advance of $1 per cwt., although part 
of it was not held. Few heavy butcher hogs sold below $7 
during March, and a respectable delegation of light shippers 
realized $8 to $8.25. The country jockeyed with the market, 
more or less successfully, holding out on breaks, but loading 
freely in response to bulges; yet nothing disastrous occurred. 
Killers were always in a mood to buy on breaks, which sug- 
gested a cutting profit. Fresh-pork demand was broad, and 
the domestic market for cured product in a healthy condition. 
Exports took a large tonnage of lard. 


Little Disappointment at Lamb Prices 


Nobody expected much of the lamb market; consequently 
there was little disappointment over its performance. Only 


VAN 


How About Those Bulls for 
This Coming Season? 


You’ll find some top-notchers at WHR. Best 
quality, plenty of bone and scale, and fairly 
priced. You’ll like them, and we’ll be glad 
to show them to you. Come and see them, or 
write us now. 


STRONGLY PRINCE DOMINO BRED 


Your Best Assurance of Satisfaction 


WYOMING HEREFORD RANCH 


CHEYENNE, WYOMING 




















ABERDEEN-ANGUS BULLS 


Six Angus Bulls, twelve to eighteen 
months old, sired by Evolution Bravo. 


GEORGE M. McADAM R. F. D. 3, Holton, Kan. 








on one occasion did the Chicago top on fed lambs drop below 
$9; once it reached $9.65. However, the proportion of the 
crop selling above $9.25 was small, a large percentage cashing 
at $8.50 to $9—prices that made the great majority of feeders 
a little money, and will put them in a mood to replace thin 
lambs next fall. While weight was handicapped, it was never 
severely punished, although light lambs always had the call. 
It was a more orderly market than last year, when demorali- 
zation camped permanently in the sheep-house, inflicting heavy 
loss on feeders. Corn Belt lambs were closely marketed by 
the end of March, and, but for early arrivals of California and 
Arizona “springers,” Colorado and Nebraska feeders would 
have had a practical monopoly of supply. The dressed market 
has been healthy, and at intervals eastern killers have created 
such competition at Chicago as to mark lamb prices up 50 
cents per cwt. on a single session. On the other hand, every 
advance has started a run. 


General Live-Stock Situation Gradually Clearing Up 


At the inception of the second quarter of the year, both 
the live-stock and the meat situation had a clarified appear- 
ance. Contrasted with other phases of agrarian industry, this 
was relatively prosperous. 


DEMAND FOR STOCKERS REVIVING 
J. E. P. 


ATE IN MARCH THE YEAR-LONG DROUGHT OVER 
most of the region east of the Missouri River was deci- 
sively broken. Between rain and snow, grass was assured, 
and crop prospects brightened. Simultaneously stock-cattle 
demand revived. Values advanced 50 cents per cwt. overnight, 
orders pouring in from a large area that went short of water 
last fall, raised a deficient supply of winter feed, and needed 
moisture in the worst way. Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, Mich- 
igan, and the Ohio Valley were wetted down, and, although 
further precipitation is necessary, a good start has been made. 
Not only was the fall-plowed area extensive, but both tractors 
and teams have been working all winter preparing the seed- 
bed. Winter wheat came through without damage, a large 
oats acreage was seeded in March, and more corn will be 
planted than in many years. Should nature prove to be in 
benign mood during the 1931 crop season, the whole farming 
region will be full of feed next fall. 

Owing to the 1930 drought, territory east of Chicago laid 
in few cattle last fall, creating a present restocking proposi- 
tion that will be emphasized when grass comes. The farm 
problem of the moment is to find a cash outlet, not only for 
corn, but for hay and small grains. In the process of econo- 
mizing a short 1930 corn crop, recourse was had in a limited 
sense to wheat, but on a scale of some magnitude to oats, bar- 
ley, and even rye. Much of this feed was converted into pork, 
but cattle received a liberal share. Feeders bought little wheat, 
but used up most of their small grains, and are prepared to 
repeat the operation. One direct result was that the price of 
corn was effectively held down, a limited supply being made to 
go a long way. Between cheap grain and a mild winter, low- 
cost gains were put on, enabling feeders to make money where 
the finishing operation would have been profitless otherwise. 

Current demand is mainly for light stock cattle with more 
or less quality. Killers have made it impossible to buy fleshy 
feeders, as they have grabbed everything wearing a beef cover- 
ing selling at 84% cents down. Feeders have learned in the 
school of experience that entering into competition with killers 
on such cattle is usually disastrous, as the killer gets a prompt 
turn-over, while the feeder buys raw material destined for a 
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future market, about which nobody can possibly know any- 
thing. When the killer needs anything, he usually has his way, 
or makes acquisition expensive for his competitor. 

Assuming that crop prospects are favorable and the sum- 
mer fat-cattle market acts reasonably well, stock-cattle demand 
will be broad. Values have been put down to a level where the 
hazard has been reduced, if not eliminated, and at the new 
scale of prices the initial investment is lower than in years. 
Bankers are disposed to lend money on light cattle, on the 
theory that they will make cheap gains in the process of 
growth. 

Such states as Iowa, Illinois, Indiana, Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin, Ohio, Kentucky, and Pennsylvania will need a large num- 
ber of cattle in the aggregate during the ensuing six months, 
and, should killers continue raiding the stocker market for 
cheap beef, a stout prop will be put under the price list. Com- 
mon, low-priced steers have given a good account of them- 
selves in the feed-lot during the past winter, and will be popu- 
lar next fall, if a full corn crop is made. The outcome of the 
maturing crop of yearlings, now coming on the market, will 
determine calf values in the Southwest next fall. These little 
cattle have made rapid gains during probably the mildest win- 
ter on record, and, as feed is cheap, will be pushed along for 
the near-by market. Should they pay well for their board, 
which looks probable, the new western calf crop will get feeder 
action. One of the most profitable phases of beef-making is 
running little cattle on clover, with a grain ration, during the 
summer. The process is slow, but makes gains at 8 to 9 cents 
per pound possible, thus solving a feeder’s problem of major 
importance. 

During the past three months the heifer deal has been 
little short of disastrous. For one reason, too many female 
calves were put on feed last fall, under the incentive of high 
prices last year. It was merely a case of production follow- 
ing price. Texas added to the surplus. In fact, every section 
of the country had fat heifers. If past performance is worth 
anything, many feeders will lay off this kind of little cattle 
next winter, enabling the pendulum to swing in the opposite 
direction. 

Interest in replacement cattle is keen at the moment, and 
probably will not subside, as nearly everybody needs a few. 
The dairy business is “shot,” repressing any disposition to put 
capital into milking herds, so that feeding offers the only way 
out. But for the 1930 drought, stock cattle would have realized 
more money last fall. 

The immediate future of stock-cattle trade looks decidedly 
healthy, especially in Chicago and eastern territory. Prices 
will be determined by the outcome of the crop season. Feeders 
are prepared to operate on narrow margins to utilize grass, 
roughage, and coarse grains. 

There is, however, little or no demand for beef-bred cows. 
Bankers are ill disposed to advance money on such property, 
owing to the interminable nature of the operation. Their 
theory is that such loans are non-liquidating. A Chicago bank 
loaned an Indiana man the purchase cost of 150 western 
Whiteface cows last fall. A 90 per cent calf crop gave the 
venture a promising appearance, but the borrower died sud- 
denly, and the bank finds itself in a position where it must dis- 
pose of non-liauid property at a loss, or carry on the enter- 
prise, probably with unsatisfactory results; illustrating the 
undesirable character of such loans. But the average farmer 
is plow-minded, his primary purpose being to raise crops, feed- 
ing up his produce in such a manner as to take the short route 
to market. This is, in fact, his logical position in the cattle 
industry. Without thin cattle he could not go along, and it is 
obvious that the continuous replacement which his operations 
necessitates must be met by the western breeder. 
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COMPARATIVE LI 


ELOW ARE FIGURES SHOWING PRICES ON THE 
principal classes and grades of live stock at Chicago on 
April 1, 1931, compared with March 2, 1931, and April 1, 1930: 


SLAUGTER STEERS: April 1, 1931 Mar. 2, 1931 April 1, 1930 


Choice (1,100 to 1,500 Ibs.)................. $10.00-10.75 $10.50-11.60 $14.25-15.00 

CO teh Fees edinpadne 8.75-10.00 8.75-10.50  12.25-14.25 

Choice (900 to 1,100 Ibs.).................... 10.00-10.75  10.25-11.25 14.25-15.00 

CO i cS cactnkiseare ae teas 8.50-10.00 8.50-10.25 12.00-14.25 

Macros: (OGG Tie. Wi) ccs 7.25- 8.75 7.25- 8.50 10.75-12.25 
FED YEARLING STEERS: 

Gee to Cholee i .. 850-1076 8.25-11.25 12.06-15.00 
HEIFERS: 

Ce Oe Crs tertpcentcinccteen 7.00- 9.25 6.75- 9.25 9.75-13.75 
COWS: 

Coenen: Rae Ris ee ee 5.00- 6.50 4.50- 6.25 7.75-10.00 
FEEDER AND STOCKER STEERS: 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. up).............. 7.50- 8.50 6.75- 8.00 10.25-11.75 

Common to Medium..............................-. 5.50- 7.50 4.75- 7.00 8.50-10.25 

Good to Choice (800 Ibs. down)........ 7.50- 5 6.75- 8.00 10.25-11.75 

Cee Cassis eecee 5.50- 7.5 4.75- 6.75 8.25-10.25 
HOGS: 

Medium Weights (200 to 250 lbs.).... 7.40- 8.00 6.80- 7.40 9.50-10.35 | 
LAMBS: 

Medium to Choice (92 Ibs. down)...... 8.50- 9.75 7.50- 9.10 8.25-10.00 


LARGE LAMB CROP IN THE MAKING 


J. E. P. 


FULL LAMB CROP—NATIVE AND WESTERN—IS 
A on the horizon. Lambing conditions have been satisfac- 
tory and percentages large. In the farming areas there will 
be as many lambs as last year—probably more. 


REGISTERED 


HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


T. E. MITCHELL & SON 


Tequesquite Ranch 
ALBERT, NEW MEXICO 





REGISTERED 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 


9 TWO-YEAR-OLD BULLS 
35 YEARLING BULLS 


AIRYLAND STOCK RANCH Lewistown, Mont. 
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If consensus of opinion is worth consideration, the 1931 
lamb market will run in price channels similar to those of 
1930. Prices are so much lower than in 1930 that what is 
popularly known as deflation must have run its course. 

Naturally speculation is at a standstill, the probability 
being that the 1931 lamb crop will be valorized at the market. 
Contracting far in advance of delivery time has long been a 
recognized evil, handicapping feeders by forcing them to pay 
tribute to gamblers and giving breeders no adequate compen- 
sation. When the market develops in seasonal manner, values 
will be determined. 

The crop prospect is far more favorable than the 1930 
outcome, creating probability that farmer-feeders will be in 
the midsummer market. Last year many had neither feed nor 
money wherewith to operate. Feed abundance will solve the 
financial problem. Feeding lambs would have realized more 
money last summer and fall but for the dollar-corn hullabaloo. 

Contract lamb-feeding during the past winter, extensively 
carried on in such states as Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, made 
money for both the contractual parties. Farmer-feeders real- 
ized good prices for grain and hay, and in a majority of 
instances western breeders who put out their thin lambs at 
a stated cost per pound for the gain realized more dollars 
than had they sold on the range. There were few defaulting 
feeders, and the great majority did a good job. However, the 
system cannot be considered as permanently established. If 
breeders are able to get a reasonably satisfactory price for 
their thin lambs during the coming season, they will be dis- 
posed to take the short route to the money. Already applica- 
tions for lambs to feed on contract are being filed by 
the hundred, assuring an outlet should western growers find 
themselves under the necessity of again taking a long and 
somewhat circuitous route to market. 


RRM EROS RIES | ERE 
Herd Bulls 





Range Bulls 


PURE-BRED HEREFORD 
CATTLE 


PERRY PARK 
RANCH 


LARKSPUR, COLORADO 
R. P. Lamont, Jr. 


Owner 


(EOCENE re 











REGISTERED 


SHORTHORN BULLS 


40 two-year-olds 
90 yearlings 
PACHECO CATTLE CO. 


Price reduced 
HOLLISTER, CAL. 
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LIVE STOCK AT STOCK-YARDS 


PPENDED ARE TABLES SHOWING RECEIPTS, 
A shipments, and slaughter of live stock at sixty-five mar- 
kets for the month of February, 1931, compared with Feb- 
ruary, 1930, and for the two months ending February, 1931 
and 1930: 











RECEIPTS 
February Two — _— 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Cattle = cu 878,309 908,227 | 1,918,092 | 2,062,827 
Caives:. 2... 2 424,505 417,699 892,339 902,136 
in 3,708,526 | 3,781,490 | 8,355,653 | 8,501,843 
NEED: .<-cccacs 1,963,968 1,803,044 | 4,138,956 | 3,706,229 


TOTAL SHIPMENTS}; 


February Two Months Ending 








February 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Cattle*....| 368,045 | 388,295| 819,249| 874,572 
Calves... 123.011 | 120,019} 274,271] 256,581 
Hogs... 1,417,095 | 1,490,802 | 3,156,439 | 3,288,002 
Sheep... 908,196 | 734.777 | 1,887,496 | 1,520,845 


STOCKER AND FEEDER SHIPMENTS 


Two Months Ending 








February February 
1931 1930 1931 1930 
Cattle*_.....| 129,790 172,641 | 318,717] 373,477 
fin... re 17,562 27.863 50.873 59.854 
lon... 36,568 56,104 81.218 94.059 
Sheep... 104.808 | 100949] 289:116| 226.686 


LOCAL SLAUGHTER 


Two Months Ending 
February ae 





February 
1931 1930 — 1931 1930 
|] | —-——|— wis ccchaceienieccacinaitasialin 
Gabler soos. 512,790 508,041 1,087,754 1,153,805 
Calvan. 3. 299,668 297,639 622,695 646,909 
BONS ce .| 2,293,335 2,288,294 5,200,373 5,192,907 
Sie) | er 1,055,719 1,048,525 2.256.788 2,159,446 


*Exclusive of calves. jIncluding stockers and feeders. 








HOLDINGS OF FROZEN AND CURED MEATS 


ELOW IS A SUMMARY OF STORAGE HOLDINGS OF 

frozen and cured meats on March 1, 1931, as compared 
with March 1, 1930, and average holdings on that date for 
the past five years (in pounds) : 








Commodity Mar. 1, 1931 Mar. 1, 1930 Saar 
Frozen beef.................. 47,290,000 69,800,000 58,692,000 
Cured beef™.................-. 20,270,000 | 25,798,000 | 24,073,000 
Lamb and mutton........ 3,589,000 5,408,000 4,020,000 
Frozen pork................-- 269,212,000 | 217,942,000 | 214,205,000 
Dry salt pork*.............. 129,922,000 | 123,740,000 | 141,870,000 
Pickled pork*................ 453,841,000 | 443,882,000 | 423,473,000 
Miscellaneous............... 92,526,000 | 89,970,000 | 73,419,000 

TORIB ie ceca .|L,016,686,000 | 976,540,000 | 939,752,000 
IG a initercininimentnie 75,450,000 | 111,914,000 | 112,022,000 


*Cured or in process of cure. 


“IT am sending you a remittance for another year’s 
enjoyable reading.”—J. M. ALLISON, Essendon, Melbourne, 
Australia. 
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WHOLESALE MEAT PRICES 


HOLESALE PRICES ON WESTERN DRESSED 
meats at Chicago on April 1, 1931, compared with March 
5, 1931, were as below (per 100 pounds) : 


FRESH BEEF AND VEAL 
STEERS (700 Ibs. up) : 


April 1, 1931 Mar. 5, 1931 

ND sleet sea cee tea ae $14.00-16.00 $14.00-16.50 

MUD Sccnsenceadaasses .. 18.00-14.00  12.50-14.00 
STEERS (550 ya 700 he ye 

Choice . pilsicecacitonsaipd cieaanliastiinde peiibagidinboneasa .. 13.50-15.50 14.00-17.00 

I sacastiaeceateseab aces tances oicoasseadapuastiokscaocuanesnemteancnaomeeaaa anaes 13.00-13.50  12.50-14.00 
YEARLING STEERS 

I sh eee ene -. 14.00-16.00 15.00-17.00 

NN ahi css caciseccnenncodaind osscdadaa centric ceeipanla seacasnoneteeen tiation 13.00-14.00 13.00-15.00 
COWS: 

RO ea a oa ceamncrraaa cece memtonine 10.00-11.00 10.00-11.00 
VEALERS 

WEIN serenade negsills cae a eee cra ean 14.00-16.00 13.00-15.00 

NO iter icacenea cada icieecadace esas trap hepuaions ea ciotonoas 13.00-14.00  11.00-13.00 

FRESH LAMB AND MUTTON 

LAMBS (45 Ibs. down) : . 

I nai ig ssa cin casa sacs dh cassis bacactusilacalebonspiuabaiadncaaa ee ne 

GUND icant seitecnces maken RTE, Ae 
EWES: 

ING i a i eee nes a adeneieieticn 10.00-12.00 8.00-10.00 


FRESH PORK CUTS 


Sad@:. Ti.) GWOT aioe $17.00-19.50 
SO:8S Th OGRE iti ee meen Oe 


$16.00-17.00 
15.00-16.00 


WOOL TRADE PICKING UP 


J. E. P. 


OOL HAS BEEN PICKING UP. IT IS NO LONGER 

a buyers’ market. Prices are firm and the undertone 
strong, although no marked advances have been registered. 
All foreign markets, including London, show an upward trend, 
in the case of both fine and medium grades. The piece-goods 
market also shows improvement. Pulled wools are decidedly 
active, noils are strong, and carpet wools have joined the 
procession. Packers have cleaned up the bulk of their accumu- 
iation of pulled wool, which will operate advantageously in 
the live market. 

The most gratifying development recently is an expand- 
ing movement. Wools that could not elicit bids recently are 
in demand, and, should the commodity continue moving into 
manufacturing channels, millmen will be more disposed to 
carry stocks, aversion to taking on inventories will disappear, 
and the selling side of the trade will tote a lighter load. 
Further strength in foreign markets will be reflected in 
domestic trade, and, once the idea becomes grounded that 
further depreciation is impossible, wool will become desirable 
property. Fortunately the domestic market is not over- 
stocked with foreign wools. 

Assuming that the picture reveals more light and less 
shadow, and that a transfer of ownership of accumulated 
wools impends, the prospect for a cordial reception of the 1931 
domestic clip is excellent. At that, there is enough wool to 
go around. There is merit in the contention that the trouble 
does not lie with supply, but with reduced consumption, and, 


with revival of general industrial conditions, that would be - 


remedied, especially as the goods market is in liquid condition. 
Psychology has been in no small measure responsible for what 
has happened in wool circles during the past year. Abundant 
stocks of raw material, declining prices, aversion to carrying 
inventories, and restricted demand for clothing tell the story. 
Consumers have economized in the purchase of clothing to an 
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extent not generally sensed. Distributors have resorted to 
drastic methods to convert clothing into cash, and, having 
done so, have not burdened their shelves, creating a restocking 
task. 

At Southern Hemisphere sales good clearances have. been 
the rule, Japan and France getting into the competition. It 
is evident that all elements in the trade have reached the 
definite conclusion that low prices have been uncovered and 
that the market is now on an up-grade. Let this idea become 
grounded, and a broad investment demand will ensue. 

Domestic conditions have not fully reflected improvement 
abroad, but this market is proverbially slow in following such 
movements. Of course, this means improvement in the tech- 
nical situation, as eventually domestic prices will respond. 
Naturally dealers and millmen are disposed to hold back until 
the new clip is available, and that policy is not conducive to 
activity. However, prices at Boston, Philadelphia, and other 
concentration points have advanced since the turn was reached, 
and are apparently scheduled for further appreciation. 


How much of the new clip the National Wool Marketing 
Corporation will sign up is open to conjecture. In 1930 it 


ABERDEEN-ANGUS 
CATTLE 


Command a premium when sold for the feed-lot and 
on the market. List your feeder calves with us, and 
we will assist you in securing a buyer. 


Aberdeen-Angus are the leading winners in the live- 
stock shows of the country, and are constantly top- 
ping the best markets. 


Write for literature and more information about this 
outstanding breed of beef cattle. 


American Aberdeen-Angus Breeders’ 
Association 


1 Dexter Park Avenue Chicago, Illinois 








| Registered 
- HEREFORD BULLS 


J. M. CAREY & BROTHER 


Cheyenne, Wyoming 
Established 1872 


Incorporated 1908 





CATTLEMEN—OPPORTUNITY 


We have listed. on a strictly commission basis, ten thousand 
breeding cows—two- and three-year steers, long yearlings, 
coming yearlings—at prices attractive to any buyer. Can 
furnish in car-lots or more. Quality good, Hereford breeding 
predominating. Wire your wants. Will give prices and 
descriptions promptly. 


B. S. CUSEY, Box 1089, Tucson, Arizona 
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secured a large volume, and may repeat that performance this 
year, with more favorable prospects. Had the wool it holds 
been dumped during the past ten months, almost anything 
might have happened. The corporation carried the bag. 

At present there is a marked disposition in dealer circles 
to mark up prices. Top-makers have already adopted that 
policy on certain descriptions, notably on the finer side, and, 
if this effort is successful, a stout prop will be inserted under 
the price list. 

Australian prices are 25 to 35 per cent above the low 
point on fine wools. In South America medium wools have 
made substantial gains. 

Little wool was shorn by feeders this season. A few 
packages at stations around Chicago have received 17-cent bids. 
Southern California has sold wool at 12 to 16 cents, to cost 45 
cents clean, landed at Boston. Shearing is now in full swing 
in the Southwest and moving northward. 

. Fine and quarter-blood descriptions have had the call. 
Manufacturers have taken considerable quantities of lower- 
quality wools, top-makers buying finer grades. At Boston 
good, fine, original-bag wools are costing around 60 cents, 
clean basis, for territory; choice fine staple being held at 65 
cents. Texas twelve-month wools have sold, clean cost, in 
Boston, at 63 to 64 cents. Half-blood combing territory wools 
have changed hands at 57 to 58 cents, best wools of Montana 
type being held at 60 cents. 

The best phase of the trade is that the market is staging 
a “come-back”—not indifferently, but emphatically—and that 
recurrence of recent inaction is improbable. 












Painter 


HEREFORDS 


We have a few carloads of our choice bulls 
for sale at attractive prices 
JOHN E. PAINTER & SONS 
Roggen, Colorado 





AN IDEAL CATTLE RANCH 


2,240 acres, 26 miles south of Atkinson, Neb. On 
graveled Highway No. 54, to be completed this year. 


This ranch puts up 800 to 1,000 tons of good 
hay. Will carry from 500 to 600 head of cattle. 
Improvements—large 10-room house, horse- 
barn, cattle-shed, garage, shop, etc. Only one 
mile to inland store and cream station. 


Write now, if interested, to A. E. HANSEN 
4201 North Thirtieth Street, Omaha, Neb. 





WANTED TO BUY—AIl kinds of empty Feed Bags— 
Oat, Bran, Cottonseed Meal, etc. Write us for prices 


and tags. Bruce Bag & Burlap Co., 1613 Pearlstone 
St., Dallas, Texas. 
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HIDE PROSPECTS IMPROVING 


OTH LEATHER AND HIDE TRADE CONDITIONS 

have shown gratifying improvement recently. For one 
thing, current values of both commodities had worked to 
unreasonably low levels; another impulse was a shoe-manu- 
facture pick-up. The upturn exceeded popular expectancy, and 
was followed by a dull spell. However, packers were able to 
reduce their holdings, steer hides advancing to a 9% to 10-cent 
basis, and light cows realizing 84 to 9 cents. The advance on 
all packer hides was about 3 cents per pound. 

While a setback is possible, the upturn has demonstrated 
that low spots have been uncovered and that, with reduced 
imports, the prospect is more luminous. Leather trade reports 
are more optimistic than in a year past, such optimism being 
based on actual transactions. Naturally revival of demand 
has restricted offerings, indications being that stocks of both 
hides and leather are in much stronger hands. Vendors are 
no longer making concessions. Stocks of finished leather are 
not heavy, necessitating constant replacement, which will keep 
tanners in the hide market right along. New prices have been 
well established. 

On the futures market, quotations have wobbled some- 
what; yet resales have not affected speculative opinion. The 
fact that packers have been well sold up puts a stout prop 
under prices. 

The advance has not been pronounced in the case of 
country hides, but that market is firm. Country hides are not 
deliverable on Exchange contracts, which is detrimental to the 
price. All weights are in good demand at 6% cents, as high 
as 7 cents having been paid at Chicago. Buff weights are 
quoted at 6% to 7 cents; extremes, at 8 to 8% cents. 

The future of both hides and leather will depend on shoe 
manufacture. That arm of the trade is in liquid position, 
and, with further improvement in industrial conditions, the 
output should expand. 


~ ————_ —___——. 


BOVINE TUBERCULOSIS DECLINING 


ORE THAN ONE-THIRD OF ALL THE COUNTIES 

in the United States, or 1,145, are now on the “accred- 
ited” list—which means that they have reduced bovine tuber- 
culosis infection to less than one-half of 1 per cent. Since the 
eradication campaign was started, in 1917, over 75,000,000 
cattle have been tested and retested by federal, state, and 
county veterinarians, and approximately 2,000,000 infected 
animals have been slaughtered. 

No harmful effect on healthy animals is caused by the 
tuberculin test, the Department of Agriculture assures us. 
When properly applied, the test bears no relation to the occur- 
rence of infectious abortion or other diseases. 


FEEDSTUFFS 


N APRIL 2 THE PRICE OF COTTONSEED CAKE 

and meal, f. o. b. Texas points, was $25.50 per ton. Hay 
prices at Kansas City, April 1, were: Alfalfa—No. 1 extra 
leafy, $24 up; No. 2 extra leafy, $21.50 to $23.50; No. 1, $18 
to $21; No. 2 leafy, $16 to $17.50; No. 2, $14.50 to $15.50; 
No. 3 leafy, $13 to $14; No. 3, $11.50 to $12.50; sample, $8 
to $11; prairie—No. 1, $11.50 to $12; No. 2, $9 to $11; No. 3, 
$7 to $8.50; sample, $5 to $6.50; timothy—No. 1, $14 to $14.50; 
No. 2, $12.50 to $13.50; No. 3, $11 to $12; sample, $9 to $10.50; 
timothy-clover, mixed—No. 1, $13.50 to $14.50; No. 2, $12 to 
$13; No. 3, $9.50 to $11.50; clover—No. 1, $12 to $14; No. 2, 
$8 to $11.50. 
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FOREIGN COMMERCE IN FEBRUARY 


ONTINUED DECLINES IN BOTH EXPORTS AND 

imports marked our foreign trade in February. Exports 
fell off 9.6 per cent from the preceding month and were the 
lowest for any month since June, 1924; while imports showed 
a drop of 4.3 per cent from January and were the smallest 
since September, 1916. The figures for February and the first 
two months of the year, 1931 and 1930, follow: 














February Two Months Ending 
February 
19381 1930 1931 1930 
eet i. $226,000,000 | $348,852,000 | $476,000,000 | $759,701,000 
GTi kc 175,000,000 281,707,000 358,000,000 592,675,000 
Excess of exports.| $ 51,000,000 | $ 67,145,000 $118,000,000 $167,026,000 


EXPORTS OF MEAT PRODUCTS 


XPORTS OF MEAT, MEAT PRODUCTS, AND ANI- 

mal fats from the United States for the month of Feb- 
ruary and the two months ending February, 1931, as com- 
pared with the corresponding periods of the previous year, 
were as below (in pounds): 


BEEF PRODUCTS 





Two Months Ending 














February February 
1931 1950 1931 1930 
Beef, fresh........... 245,577 288,090 427,293 474,144 
Beef, pickled... 570,508 654,175 1,178,297 1,394,244 
Beef, canned....... 144,634 204,157 257,245 510,035 
| eee 2,941,975 4,873,983 6,499,884 9,205,950 
ics 3,902,694 6,020,405 8,362,719 11,588,373 





PORK PRODUCTS 


— 3* Wem February Two Months Ending 

















February 
1931 1930 1931 1930 

Pork, fresh edschiavooausaitnegs 994,384 3,035,027 2,628,945 5,539,283 
PORK, WICRIOG cc csececiccsists 1,612,898 2,263,204 3,250,588 5,254,843 
WRN is ip aicciiatasaccscntiacil 4,801,389 12,183,535 10,054,518 25,507,746 
Cumberland sides..............- 127,404 383,113 317,612 885,186 
Hams and shoulders........... 5,538,492 9,212,934 12,833,833 18,664,123 
WU RMOUNUARO GOOD cccciciccccceiccl | 89 - eaiacamncs 740,393 dellleiiiies 1,164,778 
Sausage, canned................ 150,848 151,968 297,873 269,615 
No ccrctssscusiamceseias 68,759,575 65,953,250 | 137,641,518 | 139,244,769 
Lard compounds..........---.-- 86,999 186,474 221,353 510,372 
TRGUEIOE TRIG i cccciiccnsce 798,887 1,623,600 1,742,146 3,519,476 

NBN icicns cocaracacabciuis 82,870,876 | 95,733,498 | 169,048,386 | 200,560,191 


Canadian Cows for China 
One hundred purebred dairy cows were recently shipped 


from Vancouver to Hongkong. Of the shipment, sixty were 
Holsteins and forty Ayrshires and Guernseys. 


New Zealand Importing Polled Herefords 
Three shipments of Polled Herefords—principally bulls— 
have lately gone from the United States to New Zealand, 
where a swing from dairying to beef production is taking place. 
These consignments may be followed by others. 
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LIVE-STOCK INTERESTS IN AUSTRALIA 


BY A. C. MILLS 
LSpecial Corresponde:ce to The Producer) 


MELBOURNE, February 16, 1921. 


PROPOSITION NOW RECEIVING CONSIDERATION, 
A and one which may have quite an important bearing on 
the cattle industry of north Australia, is that the Common- 
wealth Council for Scientific and Industrial Research shall 
take over the Queensland government’s Gindie run, near Rock- 
hampton, for the purpose of evolving a breed of cattle more 
suited to the tropical coastal belt than the British breeds at 
present depastured there. This coastal belt, which in reality 
covers a considerable area in the aggregate, is comparatively 
poor land, so far as soil is concerned. The pastures are of 
indifferent nutritional value, and the rainfall heavy, but con- 
fined to four or five summer months, the rest of the year being 
particularly dry. Pests—especially cattle ticks and biting flies 
—abound. 

As may be imagined, the foregoing factors mitigate 
against the successful conduct of a beef-cattle industry run on 
normal lines. The experience of other countries, however, has 
led scientists and a few practical cattlemen to believe that an 
admixture of Zebu, or Brahman, blood with such breeds as the 
Devon, Hereford, or Aberdeen-Angus might produce a type of 
beast that would thrive on the coast. Hence the proposal that 
the Council for Scientific and Industrial Research shall take 
the matter up, as it is felt that the individual has neither the 
time nor the means these days to conduct proper experiments. 

Brahman cattle and crosses are not altogether unknown 
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GOOD SHORTHORN BULLS 


Sire feeder calves that command 
a premium. 
















We will assist you to locate suitable 
Shorthorns. 


American Shorthorn Breeders’ Association 


13 Dexter Park Avenue, Chicago, IIL 








WANTED—1,500 yearlings to summer pasture at $5 per 
head. Ranch served by Union Pacific at Colby, Rock Island 
at Brewster, and Burlington at McDonald, Kansas, all 
within 30 miles and carrying feed-in-transit rates. Pastures 
contain Kentucky bluegrass in timber on creek, bluestem 
grass in hay meadows, and buffalo grass on divide. Beaver 
Creek and largest lake in western Kansas offer an abundant 
water supply. Can also winter same number of cattle, as 
1,000 tons bluestem hay and 500 tons alfalfa are put up 


each season. Wheat fields bordering ranch for over 20 miles 
offer facilities for fattening cattle cheaply during winter, 
and large reserve of feed is near in case of storms. Would 
also consider buying half interest in yearlings and growing 
them out here. Ranch must be seen to be fully appreciated. 
All expenses paid if not found satisfactory, and even better 
than represented. 





CHAUNCEY DEWEY, Brewster, Kansas 
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in our northern lands. Two or three progressive breeders have 
lately been using a few bulls from India on their British 
cattle, but so far no attempt has been made to fix a type, or 
determine which cross is the best. Also, most of the experi- 
ments have been conducted inland or out of the coastal belt, 
and therefore have not much bearing on the present problem. 
Some of the beef from the crosses has been frozen and shipped 
to London, where it has been favorably reported upon. 

Of course, there is no getting away from the fact that 
Brahman cattle have definitely objectionable features as beef- 
producers, and for that reason an uncontrolled distribution in 
Australia is to be deprecated. Though practically immune 
from tick and redwater fever, the unsightly hump spoils the 
appearance of the carcass, the flesh is dark in color, and the 
general frame is too long and rangy for modern butchering 
requirements. Those disabilities have been bred out, more or 
less, in certain crosses, but, as previously mentioned, no defi- 
nite type has been fixed. There are not wanting those who 
fear that the indiscriminate use of bulls of such mixed blood 
might lead to a deterioration in northern breeds generally. 

Now that the summer monsoons have set in, the stock 
routes leading from the northern and central Australian cattle 
country should soon be in good heart, and owners will be mak- 
ing arrangements for getting their annual drafts away. Until 
a few years ago practically all the bullocks were turned off as 
fats, and shipped either to the southern markets or to the 
meat-packing plants on the coast. That usually meant a long 
droving trip, followed by a railroad journey of anything up to 
600 miles, and obviously resulted in a good deal of lost condi- 
tion. The more economic system, which has latterly been 
adopted by some graziers, is to utilize the back-country runs 
almost entirely as breeding propositions. All bullocks are 
moved away when between two and three years old, and sent 
to grass areas nearer the markets, where they are topped up, 
and can be sold without walking off their fat. 

One instance, where the above is being done on a fairly 
large scale, is worth quoting, as it will give readers in Amer- 
ica an idea of the distances that stock often travels in Aus- 
tralia. Some few years ago White Brothers, who own a cattle- 
fattening property in New South Wales, within easy reach of 
the Sydney market, bought the lease of Brunette Downs—a 


Ruggedness — 
Dependability — 
Ease of Operation— 


YOKUM CATTLE CHUTES are built to meet these re- 
quirements. They mean more work done in a day—better 
branding—cleaner dehorning. 


Cattle do not relish the branding and dehorning opera- 


tion. They back away, struggle, tug. But your chute has 
to stand this gaff. Not only that—it must operate surely, 
smoothly, without strain. One animal is big, the next 
small. Your chute has to hold them all—as a vise. 


The YOKUM CHUTE, measuring up to this demand, 
works day in, day out at practically every one of the big- 
ger markets of the West. Individual stockmen, too, have 
recognized the superiority of the YOKUM CHUTE. Hun- 
dreds are in use. 


Plans and specifications for its construction are priced 
at $25, or we will build it for you. 


J.C. YOKUM, Designer and Builder 


808 Eleventh Street Oakland, California 
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run of 4,600 square miles in the Northern Territory. The place 
was improved, and is being gradually stocked up with good 
Shorthorns, until today it carries 40,000 head of cattle, of 
which 25,000 are Shorthorns—chiefly reds. The yearly draft 
of bullocks is about 6,000 head, and these are driven in fair- 
sized mobs to the nearest trucking-yards as three-year-olds, 
directly the condition of the stock route warrants their being 
put on the road. Now, the distance from Brunette Downs ‘+o the 
rail-head at Dajarra is an odd 400 miles, and from there the 
bullocks travel by train to Goondiwindi—a matter of another 
1,200 miles. At Goondiwindi they are untrucked and walk a 
further 300 miles to the White Brothers’ fattening paddocks 
on the Hunter River in New South Wales. Thus the total dis- 
tance traveled is nearly 2,000 miles, and at a cost of not far 
short of $20 a head. It pays, because land in the Northern 
Territory, when properly managed, and if in a good grass belt, 
is reasonably cheap. Badly managed or poor land is usually 
dear at any price. 

The current low values of frozen beef in oversea markets 
are not making the prospects for the 1931 beef-packing season 
look particularly bright. So far only three works in the Bris- 
bane district and one in the central division of Queensland 
have done any killing, and their operations have been rather 
limited. The northern factories are not expected to open much 
before the end of April. It is difficult to say what the total 
export will be, except that present appearances do not indicate 
any material increase on that of 1930. In that year, 1,012,999 
quarters of beef were shipped to all ports, and of those 575,- 
107, or 57 per cent, were consigned direct to Great Britain. 
It is worth noting, in the latter connection, that Britain’s share 
of Australia’s 1929 output was only 47 per cent. The main 
reason for the increased proportion last year was the closing 
of certain European countries—Germany in particular—to 
imported meat. 

The Brisbane meat-works are paying up to $7.20 per 100 
pounds, dressed weight, for prime steers bought in the Enog- 
gera sale-yards, and around $6.56 a hundred for cows. The 
buying rate in the country is probably lower. Fat cattle are 
relatively plentiful in the southern states, and, in common with 
other food commodities, values are on a lower level than usual. 
Good steers are selling in the Sydney market at from $7.20 to 
$7.54, and in Melbourne at from $8.40 to $8.64, per 100 pounds. 


ARGENTINA LEADING COW COUNTRY 


OW COUNTRY EXTRAORDINARY, ARGENTINA HAS 

made cattle-raising her principal industry by a long-range 
triple-trade play: U.S. to B. A. to G. B., says a bulletin of 
the National Geographic Society. Capital and scientific skill 
in meat-packing have been thrown into Buenos Aires by the 
United States; Buenos Aires completes the play by tossing 
shiploads of beef and mutton into Great Britain’s kitchens. 
All three participants score: Britishers satisfy their hunger; 
Argentinians roll up fortunes to spend in Paris; Americans 
cash dividend checks. 


“Argentina has more cattle per capita than any other 
country in the world. Its record of three cattle per person is 
much higher than the United States, and even higher than the 
ratio in our western cattle-raising states. Horses that escaped 
from the Spaniards multiplied on North American plains; both 
wild horses and wild cattle multiplied or Argentina’s pampas. 
The Argentine gaucho became a hunter of free-roaming cattle 
and horses, while his Kansas cowboy cousin became a herder. 
Cattle-stealing was never the serious crime on the pampas 
that it was in the North American Wild West, because in 
Argentina cattle were free for the taking. No great ranch- 
owner objected if a gaucho killed and ate a cow out of his 
herd; but it was bad form not to turn in the hide. Only the 
hides were valuable. 
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“Cattle were king, and bid fair to continue a reign in the 
Argentine that never could last in the United States. 
natural evolution in the use of good rich land from cattle to 
sheep to wheat to corn and pigs and diversified farming has 
been checked on the pampas—temporarily, at least—not by 
any force of nature, but by the good old Spanish custom of 
landlording on a large scale. 

“Early colonists collected flat pampa land in bulk. Blocks 
hundreds of square miles in area have been held with remark- 
able tenacity. Division among the children of ranch-owners 
has cut the great holdings down; yet estancias as large as the 
District of Columbia are not uncommon. Unlike the American 
farmer, the Argentine ranch-owner seldom lives on his land. 
Buenos Aires or Paris for him, while a manager runs the 
‘farm.’ Pure-blood cattle, now popular, demand better food 
than pampa grass; so he grows alfalfa. But the land will not 
support successive crops of alfalfa indefinitely; so he rents out 
—never sells acreage—to an Italian immigrant on fifty-fifty 
shares, specifying that the Italian must grow wheat. Five 
years of wheat, the Italian renter is dismissed; back to alfalfa 
again and more cattle. High prices for land cannot lure an 
Argentinian to part with his acres; he has a sure thing, and 
he knows it. 

“The fertile pampa, as a result, is populated by cattle 
instead of people. Immigrants pouring into Buenos Aires are 
forced to try their fortunes in less productive regions where 
the chances of success are slim, where drought sears the crops, 
cattle die of fever, and the locusts eat everything in sight. 
Except for a few colonies established for the land-hungry 
immigrant, there is no opportunity for him to introduce inten- 
sive agriculture in the richest acreage of the country. 

“It is this set of circumstances which keeps meat products 
the leader of Argentina’s billion-dollar export trade. Wheat, 
virtually a by-product of cattle-raising, comes second.” 


NOTES FROM FOREIGN LANDS 
Switzerland to Exchange Cattle for Wheat 


In order to help Swiss cattle-breeders, it has been decided, 
with the co-operation of grain-importers, to inaugurate an 
exchange whereby the Balkan countries would exchange wheat 
for cattle. 

World’s Wool Production 


Production of wool in eighteen countries, supplying about 
80 per cent of the world’s total, but exclusive of Russia and 
China, is estimated at 2,708,000,000 pounds in 1930, compared 
with 2,674,000,000 pounds in 1929. 


Australian Meat Exports 


Shipments of beef, lamb, and mutton from Australia dur- 
ing 1930, as compared with 1929, were as follows: beef quar- 
ters, 1,012,999 (1,168,997) ; lamb carcasses, 2,299,562 (1,634,- 
496) ; mutton carcasses, 848,423 (470,591). 


Mexico Forbids Importation of Wheat 


Presidential decrees, issued during March, place embar- 
goes on importations of wheat and corn into Mexico. The 
embargoes purport to be quarantine measures, aimed at cer- 
tain diseases alleged to be contained in American shipments. 


British Farm Bill 


A marketing bill introduced in the British Parliament 
provides for a system under which the farmer’s work is com- 
pleted with the harvest. From that point on, boards assume 
the whole responsibility of marketing. 


England Proposes to Expand Bacon Production 


The new land bill introduced in the British Parliament 
provides for the establishment of government-controlled bacon 
factories in the districts where hogs are bred on a commercial 
scale, to lessen the dependence of Great Britain upon foreign 
supplies. 
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Argentine Slaughterings in 1930 


Slaughterings of live stock for export in the frigorificos 
of Argentina in 1930 amounted to the following number of 
head (1929 figures in parentheses): cattle, 1,891,132 (2,057,- 
877); sheep, 5,300,250 (4,834,659); swine, 137,667 (142,114). 


New Zealand Exports of Meats 


In 1930 New Zealand exported 458,350,704 pounds of 
meat, against 398,567,728 pounds in 1929. Of this quantity, 
230,481,104 pounds were lamb and 135,268,896 pounds mutton, 
compared with 201,681,984 and 96,098,240 pounds, respectively, 
in 1929. 

New Cream Substitute 


A substitute for cream has been put on the market in 
Denmark. It consists of milk blended into an emulsion with 
vegetable oils, to give it the fatty content of cream. The 
product is sterilized, is said to be palatable, keeps well, and 
is finding a ready sale. 


International Wheat Conference 


Representatives from forty-six nations, including the 
United States, met at Rome in March, with the object of 
striving to reach an international agreement for reducing 
wheat production, stimulating consumption, lowering the cost 
of transport and exchange, and facilitating credit. 


International Agricultural Congress 


World agricultural policies, with a view to organizing 
production in the different countries so as to equalize supply 
with demand, will be considered at the Fifteenth International 
Congress of Agriculture to be held at Prague, Czechoslovakia, 
June 5-8. Twenty-seven countries will participate. 
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ANAPLASMOSIS IN CATTLE 


At the convention of the American 
National Live Stock Association in Den- 
ver in 1930, on the initiative of Vice- 
President Hubbard Russell, a resolution 
was adopted calling upon the govern- 
ment, in co-operation with state agencies, 
to investigate “the cause, means of pre- 
vention, and reduction of hemorrhagic 
septicemia, anaplasmosis, and a preva- 
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STERLING TOBACCO POWDER 


Deworms entire flock of Sheep or Goats withou’ 
handling stock. Mix with salt or feed. High 
Nicotine strength. 25 tbs. 2.00 — 100 Ibs. 4.00 


Sterling Remedy Co. 2625 Va., Louisville, Ky 





lent ailment commonly attacking the eyes 
of cattle.” The request, with respect to 
the two last-named diseases, was reiter- 
ated at the Seattle convention this year. 

It seems that anaplasmosis is rapidly 
gaining ground, especially in the south- 
western states, where losses in affected 
herds are often severe, reaching as high 
as 50 per cent. A recent publication 
issued by the Department of Agriculture 
(Circular No. 154, “Anaplasmosis in Cat- 
tle,” by George W. Stiles, Jr., bacteriolo- 
gist in the Bureau of Animal Industry) 
describes the nature of the disease, its 
distribution, symptoms, probable means 
of transmission, and treatment. Investi- 
gations in methods of treatment, it is 
noted, are still in the experimental stage. 

We read that anaplasmosis is an infec- 
tious disease of cattle, comparatively new 
in the United States, which has probably 
been introduced by carriers from tropical 
countries. In its effects it resembles tick 
fever, anthrax, hemorrhagic septicemia, 
and other less serious disorders, and is 
characterized by sudden loss of flesh and 
suppression of the milk-flow. Affected 
animals run high temperatures, but usu- 
ally have normal appetites. A marked 
weakness and stiff gait may develop as 
the disease progresses, and animals are 
inclined to lie down frequently. Shortly 
before death the temperature may drop 
to about normal or below. The respira- 
tion and pulse may be rapid, and death 
may occur in from two days to a week 
or more after the first symptoms are 
noticed. 


Anaplasmosis may be distinguished 
from tick fever by the lack of bloody 
urine. A microscopic study of the blood 
of affected animals shows indications of 
severe anemia. Animals that recover may 
be stunted and be in poor condition for a 
long time. The microparasite which 
causes the disease can be transmitted 
from sick to healthy cattle by means of 
certain ticks and by veterinary instru- 
ments. 

Treatment is largely a veterinary 
problem, but the owner may assist the 
recovery of affected animals by keeping 
them in the shade, giving them plenty of 
clean water and a little green feed, pro- 
tecting them against flies, and avoiding 
unnecessary driving or rough handling. 
As the disease often follows dehorning, 
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the bulletin emphasizes the need for care- 
ful cleaning of dehorning tools before 
each operation, and the observance of 
cther surgical precautions in regions 
where the disease is known to exist. 


COPPER SULPHATE FOR 
ANAPLASMOSIS 


Experiments with copper sulphate as 
a remedy for anaplasmosis have been con- 
ducted by the California Bureau of Ani- 
mal Industry at Sacramento. In West- 
ern Caitle Markets and News, Dr. J. P. 
Iverson, chief of the bureau, describes 
what has been found to be the most prac- 
tical way of administering the copper 
sulphate: 


“In each gallon of water, two pounds 
of copper sulphate were dissolved. The 
solution was sprinkled on barley on a 
concrete floor, with continuous mixing to 
insure as uniform distribution as pos- 
sible over the grain. The grain was then 
spread out in a thin layer, allowed to 
dry, and was then found to be coated with 
a fairly uniform film of copper sulphate. 

“The amount of grain thus treated 
served for one feed for the animals less 
severely affected, and they were given a 
similar feed once weekly until five feeds 
had been given. 

“At first the grain was refused, but 
after spreading a layer of untreated bar- 
ley on that which had been sulphated, 
they ate it quite readily. 

“Another group of animals was fed 
barley similarly treated in the same pro- 
portions until seven feeds had been given. 
The treatment was then discontinued for 
about one month, and later administered 
twice monthly. Following this, the 
owner stated the most severely affected 
animals improved in condition sufficiently 
to be ready for market, and the remain- 
der were reported to be in excellent con- 
dition. However, this treatment recently 
given to cattle near Gaviota appears to 
have resulted in very little, if any, im- 
provement.” 


FOOD CONSUMPTION 


In 1929 the people of the United 
States consumed 10,951,636,000 pounds 
of food, of which the principal items 
were as below: 


Cereals & breadstuffs 2,028,600,000 


Presh Tewite: «sci.c.csc 1,778,839,000 
Vegetables .................... 1,684,033,000 
ES ee es ges *1,388,465,000 
Meats and provisions.. 1,095,510,000 
IN orcas Sacnctsncsmtenes 201,327,000 
Fish: <..::: ee ANd ue So, 175,812,000 
nS oe csc aty Beacagece: 420,199,000 
of, Yeh a ee A ct ES 371,910,000 
ET os ic 261,490,000 


Of the income of the average family, 
38.2 per cent was spent for food in 1929. 
Urban families spent an average of 
$824.87 for food, and rural families 
$374.82. 


*Quarts. 
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WHAT TO DO WHEN LOST 


If lost in the mountains or forests, 
don’t also lose your head, cautions the 
Forest Service. Loss of mental control 
is more serious than lack of food, water, 
or clothing, or possible proximity of wild 
animals. The one who keeps his. head 
has the best chance of coming through 
in safety. The following rules are worth 
remembering: , 

“1. Sit down, and try to figure out 
= you are. Use your head, not your 
egs. 

“2. If caught by night, fog, or storm, 
stop at once and make camp in a shel- 
tered spot. Build a fire in a safe place. 
Gather plenty of dry fuel. 

“3. Don’t wander about. 
down hill. 

“4, If injured, choose a clear spot on 
a promontory and make a signal smoke. 

“5. Don’t yell, don’t run, don’t worry, 
and, above all, don’t quit. 

“Tf caught out toward nightfall, the 
traveler is urged to find a shelter quickly 
—a ledge, a large boulder, or a fallen 
tree—and to clear a space of ground and 
build a fire. If without a blanket, he may 
build his fire in a deep hole, cover six 
inches of hot coals with six inches of 
earth, and sleep on this. Failing fire, 
one should use leaves and branches to 
shelter himself as best he can. 

“Signal fires are the quickest way to 
attract attention. Build them in an open 
spot cleared of all inflammable material, 
so that the fire will not spread into the 
forast. In the daytime, throw green 
branches and wet wood on the blaze to 
make a smoke. The eagle eye of the 
Forest Service fire lookouts, or the ob- 
servers in forest patrol planes or com- 
mercial ships, may spot your smoke. But 
it is difficult for an observer in a plane 
to see a lone man in the forest; so the 
lost person must use ingenuity, and the 
signal smoke is the best method of at- 
tracting attention.” 


Travel only 


ISLE ROYALE TO BE NATIONAL 
PARK 


Creation of a new national park on 
Isle Royale, in Lake Superior, will bring 
all the caribou in the United States, 
numbering about 400 head, together with 
a herd of 2,000 moose, under the direct 
protection of the federal government. 
Authority for establishing this park was 
granted by the last Congress, upon the 
vesting in the United States of title to 
all private lands within the area. 

Isle Royale is approximately forty-five 
miles long and five miles wide, with an 
area of 205 square miles. The island is 
moss- and forest-covered, and consists of 
a mass of volcanic rock, inaccessible to 
the lumberman. With its combination of 
primeval forests and inland lakes, it 
affords an ideal shelter for wild life, and 
is the home of a luxuriant plant growth, 
sub-arctic in character, with many rare 
flowers. 
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THE WILD HORSE 


One of the largest wild-horse packing 
plants in the world is conducted by 
Schlesser Brothers in Portland, Oregon. 
Since 1927, when this plant was estab- 
lished, 125.000 wild horses, imported from 
the deserts and mountains of that waste 
land situated in southeastern Oregon, 
northeastern California, northern Nevada 
and northwestern Utah, have been killed 
and packed. 

The number of wild horses which roam 
this vast. almost uninhabited, dry empire 
is unknown, but it has been estimated 
that there may be a million of the animal~ 
in this area and in Idaho, Montana, and 
southwestern Canada. 

The beasts are truly wild. In summer 
they roam far in search of the few trick: 
ling water-holes; in winter they paw the 
ice and snow for the scant grass and 
foliage. Capture is often difficult, because 
the horses flee with amazing speed at the 
sight of man. even when he is on horse. 
back. One of the favored methods used 
is to run a band of tame horses into a 
blind canyon. The wild animals are then 
herded into the canyon, and, once mixe:l 
with the tame herd, fall easy prey to the 
captor. 

In Oregon, horse steak is not fancied. 
according to George F. Cockley, of Sap 
Jose. California, another packer of horse 
meat, but in California it is considered 
as good as beef. and in many parts of 
the world horse meat is eaten with con- 
siderable gusto. The bulk of the meat 
is exported to Europe. Ponies make the 
finest steak and are in greatest demand 
Horse meat of the better grade retails 
at a much lower price than beef. It is 
sold under its own name, and is used as 
well in sausage and other prepared meats 
always identified. The horses are care 


fully inspected by federal agents before 
they are slaughtered. The culls of the 
range are used for fish food and are not 


offered for human consumption. 
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Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co., 


Just a line to let you know how we 
like our machine which we purchased from you three 


We would never be without one as long as we have 
cattle, be the herd small or large. And we advise any- 
one else having cattle to purchase a machine, which 


J. F. MEININGER. 


Write today for prices and descriptive literature 


Automatic Currying & Dipping Machine Co 


PENDER, NEBRASKA and Dipping Machine. 
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A Dollar Down.—He—“This dining- 
room table goes back to Louis XV.” 

She—“That’s nothing. My whole din- 
ing-room set goes back to Sears Roebuck 
the fifteenth.”—Exchange. 


ANCHES, large or small, for sale, 
exchange or lease in Texas, New 


Mexico, Arizona, Wyoming, Montana, 
Canada, California, 


Central and South 
America, Africa, and Islands of the Sea. 


J. D. FREEMAN 
Gunter Building San Antonio, Texas 








LOOD-TESTED, HIGHEST-QUALITY 

baby chicks from two-year-old stock. 

Tom Barron English White Leghorns, 
9c; Barred Rocks, R. I. Reds, 10¢; White 


Wyandottes, Buff Orpingtons, 12c; Jersey 


Black Giants, 15c. Lakeview Poultry Farm, 
Berlin Center, Ohio. | 











| OR SALE: Big Type S. C. W. Leg- 

horns, Tancred Strain. They shell out 

the higher-priced winter eggs. Baby 

chicks, $12. Hatching eggs, $6. ‘You'll be 

pleased.” MRS. PAUL H. CHAMBERS, 
R. R. 1. Box 170, Las Animas, Colo. 





LJARDY ALFALFA SEED, $7; 

Grimm Alfalfa, $9; White 
Sweet Clover, $3.50; Red Clover. 
$12; Alsike, $12. All 60-pound 
bushel. Return seed if not satis- 
fied. GEO. BOWMAN, Concordia, 
Kansas. 
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We invite investigation. 
Write to any farmer or 
feeder who is a user of 
the Automatic Currying 











GOVERNMENT RANGE AND 
LIVE-STOCK REPORT 


The mild, open weather prevailing 
throughout the range country had been 
favorable for grazing, says the Bureau of 
Agricultural Economics in its March 
report. Hay was fed rather lightly. 
Snows in Montana, Wyoming, and the 
Dakotas had provided needed stock water. 
In Texas, Oklahoma, and southern New 
Mexico feed had improved with moisture. 
West of the Continental Divide more rain 
was needed. Generally, feed was ample 
to carry stock through to spring grass. 
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Cattle had wintered well and showed 
only slight losses. In Texas and Okla- 
homa they were gaining rapidly. Few 
sales were reported from the Southwest. 

Sheep were wintering in good condi- 
tion, with the weather in the Northwest 
favorable for early lambing. 


SPRING LAMB CROP 


The principal early lambing states 
report a somewhat larger crop than that 
of 1930, according to the Department of 
Agriculture. Weather conditions have 
been exceptionally favorable, reducing 
feed requirements during the winter to 
a minimum. ‘Present feed conditions are 
fairly good, but more than the average 
rainfall will be needed in most sections 
to insure a good supply of spring grass. 


NEVADA ENACTS NEW GRAZING 
LAW 


Nevada has just had a law passed by 
its legislature regulating grazing on the 
public domain of the state. The meas- 
ure, which was sponsored by the Nevada 
Land and Live Stock Association, pro- 
tects any person in his “customary use” 
of such lands for grazing purposes. 
“Customary use” is defined as continuous 
use of the range seasonally for a period 
of five years or more. After such use 
has become established by a stockman, 
it will be unlawful for anyone else to 
intrude, except for grazing of animals 
owned for work or milking purposes by 
ranchmen or settlers. The free transit 
over such lands is not interfered with, nor 
are existing water rights in any way 
affected. 


COLORADO LAW TO CURB 
STOCK-RUSTLING 


Following the lead of Wyoming, the 
Colorado Legislature has passed a law 
designed to reduce thefts of live stock by 
motor truck. The law makes it obliga- 
tory for the driver of a truck, on request 
of any peace officer or live-stock inspec- 
tor, to show a bill of sale for the stock 
he carries, a written permit signed by 
the owner authorizing the transportation, 
or an Official brand-inspection certificate. 
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HORSE-KILLING PLANTS 
IN TEXAS 


Fifty thousand wild horses will be 
slaughtered during the current year at a 
plant in El Paso, Texas, that draws its 
supply from the surrounding territory, 
especially the mountains of New Mexico. 
The meat will not be exported for human 
consumption, but will be manufactured 
into chicken feed., 

There is another horse-killing plant in 
San Antonio, where the flesh is converted 
into dog biscuits. 


RANGE AND LIVE-STOCK 
CONDITIONS 


Montana 


Very mild winter, but very dry. A 
little snow and rain in the last few days. 
Live stock of all kinds wintered well. 
No cattle changing hands. Hay, $7 to 
$8—a lot will be left over; barley and 
wheat, $1 per cwt.; corn, shipped in, 
$1.25 per cwt.—T. H. Mouat, Hardin. 


Nebraska 


We have had a wonderful, open win- 
ter, with temperatures above zero all the 
time. Stock wintered in good condition. 
We have had very little snow, but the 
ground is in good shape.—Ora Randall, 
Mitchell. 

Utah 


Stock is in fine condition here. This 
has been one of the best winters we have 
had for a long time. Calves brought $29 
last fall. This spring yearling steers 
are bringing $35 per head, and heifers 
$29.—G. W. Perkins, Blanding. 


Washington 


Things are looking fine in the cattle 
business in this part of the country. We 
have had a mild winter, there is plenty 
of feed, and the stock-cattle price is 
standing up fairly well. The men who 
are feeding beef do not expect to go out 
of the feed-yards before the first of May. 
Taking it all in all, while some people 
“holler” about hard times, I think the 
men in the cattle business should have 
a smile on their faces——Eugene Thomas, 
Walla Walla. 


Wyoming 
In our part of the state this has been 
the nicest winter in thirty-two years. 
Stock is looking fine. Of course, the 
weather is very dry at this time—no 
moisture at all——W. E. Von Burg, Ross. 


Stage-Door Johnny.—“I took in the 
show last night.” 

“What did they have?” 

“Educated fleas.” 

“How were they?” 

“Fine. I took the leading lady home.” 
—Army and Navy Journal. 


Impressed in Wrong Place.—Mother— 
“You were very naughty to disobey me, 
and I have punished you to impress it on 
your mind.” 

Son—‘Mummy, aren’t you mistaken 
in regard to the position of my mind ?”— 
Tit-Bits (London). 
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